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Aristotle said, ‘‘Teach a boy what he is 
to practice when he becomes a man.’ We 
are much gratified to note how rapidly 
the educators of the present day are com- 
ing to a full acceptance of the wise old 
Grecian’s dictum, even with reference to 
farmer boys. 





“Put agriculture on a _ higher 
where it properly belongs.” 

The foregoing is the closing sentence of 
an article by a RURAL WORLD corre- 
spondent, but whieh comes to hand too 
late for this issue. It will appear next 
week; in the meantime, reader, ponder the 
words quoted. Is agriculture on a lower 
plane than it should be on? If so, whose 
is the fault and what is the remedy? 
Think along this line and give other read- 
ers the benefit of your thoughts. 


plane 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





Missouri farmers’ institutes for this sea- 
son are now being held by the State Board 
f Agriculture, This is the second week 
of the work, during which institutes are 
being held in ‘Clark, Séotiand, Linn and 
Livingston Counties. Next week the in- 
stitutes will be in Caldwell, Clinton, Clay 
and Ray Counties. (See full list with 
iates and places published in the RURAL 
WORLD of August 1.) 

We hope our readers, especially the 
younger ones, will make it a point to at- 
tend the institute nearest them; and we 
would be pleased to have them send us 
brief reports of the proceedings and dis- 
cussions, also their impressions as to 
the value of this farmers’ institute work. 
Is this the most efficient means for put- 
ting agriculture on a higher plane? If so 
are farmers making as much use of the 
means as they should? 


WRITE FOR YOUR FARM PAPER. 





And Thus Do Yourself and Others Good, 





Mr. €. 'D. Lyon, in his “Odd Peneil 
Points,” published in the RURAL 
WORLD of Aug. 22, has done RURAL 
WORLD readers a most valuable service 
f they will act on his suggestion to con- 
tribute to the farm papers. Regardless 
f his modest disclaimer, we believe Mr. 
Lyon is a better—much better—farmer 
‘than are his neighbors who never attempt 
to write anything for publication in farm 
papers, and that his superiority as a 
farmer has resulted largely from his writ- 
ng during the last 26 years. We do not 
mean to be understood as claiming that 
nly writers for farm papers are good 
‘armers and that all who do write are 
successful farmers—far from it—for we 
know of many “horrible illustrations’ to 
‘ne contrary; but we do mean to say that 
‘ny young farmer who possesses the ele- 
ments of native i gence, com- 
men sense, ability to read and write and 

Push”—will more surely and quickly 
reach suecess if he early gets into the 

abit of writing for farm papers. Why? 
Secause tt will quicken his thought, erys- 
‘alize his ideas, stimulate his powers of 

‘bservation and develop in him the read- 

‘g habit. A friend of ours whom we will 

ull J. L. Sinelair of Audrain County, Mo., 

young farmer of ten years’ experience, is 

‘example. The season during which he 

used his first crop of corn was quite 
vet, and the land which he planted to corn 

. re quite foul with weeds. He was 

ulpped with an ordinary two-horse culti-. 

‘tor, and, starting in with vim, he was 
‘ble to keep ahead of the weeds with his 
‘cep running implement and raise a good 
‘Top of corn. His neighbor was a man 
‘no advocated shallow culture for corn 
‘nd practiced it under all circumstances; 

nd that season, not having his work well 

hand, the grass and weeds got such a 
‘tart in his corn field that he was unable 
’ Set ahead of them with his shallow- 


ning tools, and the result was a slim 
rop, 





_ This neighbor had a year or so previous 
m4 this time written a short letter to the 
RURAL WORLD, which Sinclair Senior 
“as a subscriber of, in advocacy of shal- 
~— culture, and young Sinclair happened 
> read it. This came to his mind now, 
and, acting on the impulse of the t 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subseription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1909 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
seribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own tor one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shull Ye ax.end- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900, 





he read the paper as it came week after 
week with much more interest than he 
had done before. For some reason he 
began to think more on that subject of 
cultivation, and when his eye fell on an 
article touching on the subject he read it. 
He was somewhat surprised to note how 
much was being said in the papers by 
farmers in all parts of the country regard- 
ing this matter of cultivation of corn. He 
had supposed that the shallow culture 
theory advocated by his neighbor was 
just a ‘‘cranky notion" of his that was not 
worth while to bother his head about; but 
when he read letters from farmers in 
Illinois, Ohio, Kansas and other states 
giving their experiences and opinions, and 
the results of tests made at the different 
experiment stations to determine the 
facts, it gradually dawned on his mind 
that this matter of cultivation was a 
much broader one than he had any con- 
ception of. It was or should be something 
more than an operation to kill weeds, and 
that the tools best adapted to that one 
purpose were not always the best to use. 
Then he began to note more closely what 
his neighbor and others did and to talk 
with them on the subject. By the next 
corn planting time he had acquired a 
new set of ideas regarding methods of 
cultivation, some of which he had jotted 
down and sent to his farm paper. During 
the season he tested some of these new 
ideas himself and watched for proof in 
support of or against them among his 
neighbors, and occasionally sent a short 
letter to ‘his paper recounting his experi- 
ences and observations. 

In the meantime the subject began to 
branch out like the root system of a corn 
plant and he was led to consider other 
phases of farm work as he had that of 
corh cultivation. Can any one doubt what 
the result would be in the course of a few 
years? It could not possibly bave been 
other than that our young friend became 
a more intelligent and successful farmer, 
as was the case; and was recognized as 
such, although some of his neighbors at- 
tributed his success to “luck.” To-day 
he is a_ well-to-do, prosperous farmer 
whose true name, if given, would be read- 
ily recognized as a writer ror farm papers. 

When he first began to write it was, of 
course, poorly and haltingly done, for his 
school privileges had been limited, tut 
improvement came with practice, and now 
he writes readily and in a style that is 
pleasing and above all instructive; he has 
facts to give which he is gathering from 
his everyday experience. 

Reader, have you not missed much good 
for ycurself, and failed to do as much 
gcod to others as you might by neglecting 
to give to others the benefit of your own 
experiences and observations? We trust 
many who have been remiss in the past 
will put Mr. Lyon's suggestion into prac- 
tice. 


A SORGHUMITE’S SUGGESTION.—I 
have been very much interested in the 
discussion of the sorghum makers. I have 
been making for a number of years and 
use an evaporator entirely different from 
any yet described. It is called the rail- 
road evaporator. If any of the readers 
of the RURAL WORLD use it, I would 
be pl d to hear from them. I will not 





“e sat down and wrote a letter to the pa- 
ver denouncing the shallow-culture the- 
*Y, basing his statement on his and his 
“eighbors’ experience of the season. The 
“(ter was printed and, naturally, he read 
~ a8 It appeared in type over his name 
“ith more interest than did any one 


describe it now. But will suggest that 
many send samples of syrup to the RU- 
RAL WORLD for comparison and the one 
or ones sending the fairest and best sam- 
ple to tell the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD the kind of evaporator used, also 
the kind of cane made from. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Let me thank 
your gifted correspondent, Mr. 8. F. Gil- 
leepie, for his kindly notice of what I said 
concerning farmers’ privileges. There iz 
another thing I wrote of just two years 
ago which I wish to recall: It was to the 
effect that all kinds of farming in any 
and all parts of our country are apeout 
equally remunerative. I neve & large ac- 
quaintance over several states, and it 's 
mostly among farm people. [ ulways en- 
deavor to find out from iny {friends what 
they make from their farms in the course 
of a crop year and the information is in 
every case readily given. 

By comparing notes | tind the result 
above mentioned. The wheat and tobacco 
farmer, the hog, corn and wheat farmer, 
the corn and cattle farmer, the fruit grow- 
er, the trucker and gardener all fare about 
alike so far as returns upon the invest- 
ment made, and the labor performed, sre 
concerned. 

VISITS A DAIRYMAN.—I spent a cou- 
ple of days last week with a friend who is 
a butter dairyman right on the edge of one 
of our largest cities. He keeps 12 to 16 
cows, and assisted by his wife does all the 
work on the place; they work hard, are 
economical, sell their butter at a fancy 
price and have a fine market for every bit 
of garden stuff and every chicken they 
raise. We were “comparing notes,” so tu 
speak, and I found that with all his ad- 
vantages in the way of prices and demand 
for his produce he is not making any 
more net cash than I am. 

While { am writing of this dairyman let 
me express the wish that there were more 
like him. To explain: I wanted him to 
bring up his wife and spend a few days at 
our county fair, ‘Not this year,” said he; 
“you see | am not quite satisfied with my 
knowledge of my business, so I have 
planned to take a ten weeks’ course in 
dairy work at our State University this 
winter and will have to get everything in 
shape so I can be away from home.” 
Here was a man who already makes but- 
ter good enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of a wealthy and exacting class of 
customers, willing to spend his time and 
his money in order to better fit himself tur 
his work. 

THE RIGHT SPIRIT.—His is the right 
spirit, friends of the great RURAL 
WORLD family, and while all of us can- 
not take a “farm course” or a “dairy 
course” this winter, there are farm books 
and farm papers, dairy books and dairy 
papers, that will help us along with our 
work if we will only read and study them. 
We can do so at a very small part of the 
cost of a ten weeks’ special course at a 
State University. 

THE CORN CROP.—I never saw such a 
crop of corn here before and it is nearly 
all clean. Some very early corn has crab- 
grass and pig weed in it—I have two acres 
in this class—but most of it is in extra 
good shape. This means less work in 
seeding wheat and it may be responsible 
for some careless work in seeding. Some 
years ago we rented a young fellow eight 
acres for corn. He “laid it by” in Jun, 
and when I went to seed it in October the 
ragweed was nearly as high as the shocks. 
I dragged the weeds down, cut it with 
disk harrow, harrowed the weeds up into 
piles, carried them up between the shocks, 
rolled the ground and drilled in the seed 
with some misgivings. I cut 18 bushels of 
wheat per acre from “‘John’s weed field’ 
and only 16 bushels per acre from my own 
corn land, which had been kept clean, but 
was only harrowed and dragged before 
seeding. 

COW PEAS.—My planting of Warren's 
Early cow peas from seed grown this year 
is coming on finely. They are about five 
weeks from the seed and will bloom in ten 
days. We planted some velvet beans by 
the side of the house; they are more than 
20 feet high and still a-going; no signs of 
bloom. 

OUR SORGHUM in 28-inch drills, plant- 
ed for green feed, blew down pretty badly 
ten days ago, but is giving us lots of feed 
for cattle, hogs and horses. 

TOBACCO cutting will be on in ten 
days. The crop is a good one, but dam- 
aged some by worms and grasshoppers. 

WHEAT SEEDING.—Very little plow- 
ing for wheat done in this county this 
year, as most people fear fly. I suggest 
late seeding and through preparation of 
soil. Cc. D, LYON. 

Ohio. 


SORGHUM MAKING FUEL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have read 
with interest the several articles on ‘‘Sor- 
ghum Making."’ The questions of appara- 
tus and “modus operandi’ have been 
pretty well aired. But there is one phase 
of the subject that has not been touched, 
and that is fuel. Now, it does not seem 
to be generally known or, if known, not 
acted upon, that the bagasse, or 
pressed cane, will furnish fuel enough 
boil the juice to syrup, but such is the 
case. 

I have done nearly all my boiling for the 
past 16 years with bagasse, making from 
one to five thousand gallons a year. It 
takes one extra hand to do the firing, but 
after a man or boy gets up to it a more 
even heat can be kept up, and the boiling 
crowded more than with any fuel other 
than the very best of seasoned wood. It 
makes a bright blaze, but does not make 
anything like the amount of heat around 
the mouth of the furnace, that a wood fire 
does. Then at night you do not have sey- 





Linn Co., Mo. M. B. HARTER. 





“©. Probably, and somehow after that 


Then if for any reason you wish to let 
your fire go down, just stop putting in 
fuel and in a very few minutes the juice 
will stop boiling; and it starts up just as 
quickly. It may not look reasonable to 
some, but I can start a boll in cold juice, 
in five or six minutes in the morning with 
everything cold. 

It needs not less than 30 feet of about 14 
inch smoke stack to work satisfactorily. 
I use a 14-foot evaporator with an 8-foot 
heater set behind and above, 80 that juice 
will run from it into evaporator. Have a 
finishing apartment in the evaporator, 
and finish in batches, keeping a continu- 
ous flow of juice from tank and heater. 
Strain the juice through cémmon wire 
screen as it runs into tank, and again 
from heater to evaporator through fine 
brass wire cloth. Use perforated tin 
strainer for syrup. 

Run the hot syrup over a shallow gal- 
vanized iron cooler 18 or 20 inches wide 
and about 10 feet long, set with just slope 
enough so it will run. This is covered 
with wire screen, fastened to light frame. 
If of enough interest I will write again 
and describe my way of feeding bagasse 
into furnace, etc. Yours for good sor- 
ghum, “BORGHUM CORNERS.” 
Cass Co., Mo, 

We are sure that our readers will be 
glad to know about how to use bagasse as 
fuel.—Editor, 


MAKING SORGHUM SYRUP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: As the time 
approaches for the harvest of the sorghum 
crop, some notes thereon may be of inter- 
est, to beginners at least. 
STRIPPING.--In all smaller operations 
strip the blades off clean. In extensive 
operations this may be omitted with but 
little loss of sap, but if the blades are 
green, the juice expressed from them may 
add a disagreeable flavor to the syrup, 
and if dry, they will absorb some juice. 
All immature heads, refuse stock, and the 
blades should be saved for fodder, and 
the seed will pay all cost of cultivating 
the crop, If spread thinly, an@.well cured 
under cover before storing away. — 

Never allow a stray head to go through 
the press. Stop everything to remove it 
first. One head will ruin the flavor of a 
gallon of syrup. 

CUTTING.—Cut almost any time after 
fully grown, but it should not stand, gen- 
erally, very long after seed has passed the 
“milk” stage. Strip the hard shell from 
the first, second and third joints up from 
the ground; chew the pulp, and note the 
difference in the flavor of each joint. | 
don't think you will swallow the juice 
from the first joint. You will lose very 
little syrup by leaving the first and sec- 
ond joints on the stump, and you will add 
from 2% to 50 per cent to the flavor of your 
syrup. Top it well down also. All of the 
length holding the head should be cut off 
with the seed. 

SECOND GROWTH.—Sometimes  sor- 
ghum takes a “second growth;” that is, 
sends out shoots or suckers at the joints. 
The moment you observe this, prepare to 
cut it. Every day it stands takes from 5 
to 10 per cent off of its value. The second 
growth may follow an exceedingly dry 
spell, followed by rain, or something else 
may cause it. All the same it will take 
very little time to ruin your crop. The 
svgar in the stalk is turned to starch by 
this growth, and a little experience will 
convince you that it is very mean starch 
too. If you cannot get it worked in a 
week or two, cut it all up and put in good 
sized shocks, and trust to luck. If the 
weather remains cool and dry, the 
chances are that you can save a part at 
least. 

When you can get a turn at the mill, go 
to your shocks, break a stalk about in the 
middie, twist it, so as to express some of 
the juice and taste it. If the juice ts 
sweet and pleasant flavored you can strip 
the stalks sprouted the least for syrup, 
and let the rest go for fodder. 

HOG ANI’ HOMINY VS. SORGHUM.— 
It is said that the staple food of the early 
settlers of the country was “hog and 
hominy.” The hominy has about disap- 
peared, but the hog is yet very much in 
evidence. Now, just try getting a good ar- 
ticle of sorghum syrup, and encourage the 
children to use more of it and less hog. 
Sell the latter, and see if your doctor’s 
bills are not less, and your bank account 
greater. There is nothing more grateful 
to the average human stomach than clean, 
pure sacharine substances; and sorghum 
syrup, if properly made, is one of the 
best and most healthful sweets known. 

Encourage the children to stay at home 
nights and make a good ke'tle of sorghum 
taffy. Then you will know where they 
are, and they will have a nice, healthful 


treat. 

THE SUGAR TRUST.—The very best 
way to whack the sugar trust is to use 
sorghum syrup whenever and wherever 
possible. If every farmer in the sorghum 
belt used sorghum syrup in place of one- 
half of the sugar he now uses, don’t you 
think the trust would fee! it? Yet very 
much more than one-half of the sugar 
used could be supplemented by the use 
of sorghum syrup, with advantage to 
those using it. 

Let me suggest that any of your readers 
having recipes for sorghum cookery 
known to be good, make them public, 
and I will help them out !a‘er on. 

ACCIDENTAL QUALITIES.—Some of 
your correspondents talk about “acci- 
dental qualities” of the sorghum juice. 





eral bushels of live coals to take care of. 


This is not strictly correct. for with the 
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proper soil, the proper season for growth, 
and proper handling and manufacture, 
your product is just as certain as the 
succession of day and night. If you lack 
any one of the factors stated, you can 
count on the failure, partial or total, to 
follow, just as unerringly. 

SORGHUM SUGAR.—Yes, you can 
make sugar from sorghum, there is no 
doubt about that, but is “the game worth 
the candle?” as the saying goes. No, 
don't trouble yourself about the sugar. 
Make a good quality of syrup and this 
can nearly always be used where raw su- 
gar could be. No one can expect refined 
sorghum sugar at present at least. 

SUGARING SPOILS SORGHUM SYR- 
UP.—So if your land is ideal, and the sea- 
son is very favorable, so there is danger 
of sugaring, work to prevent it. Let your 
syrup simmer « little, leaving it for a 
little longer time in the evaporator at 
finishing will tend to prevent sugaring. 
It may not be quite so bright a color, but 
that is very much better than sugaring. 

SIZE V8. QUALITY.—The larger your 
stalks of cane are the poorer the" syrup 
will be, it is safe to say. As a rule you 
cannot expect favorable results from cane 
over 1% inches in diameter at the butt. 
If larger than this you can safely cut it 
high enough so the stalks will not aver- 
age larger and gain thereby, as the butts 
of large, rank growing cane are especially 
liable to be “short’”’ on sugar, and “long” 
on unpleasant flavors. 


Shelbina, Mo. SHELBY. 





HIGHLAND FARM NOTES. 


Greene County, 8. W. Missouri. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For a while in 
the spring we had it too dry and now 
some are saying that it is too wet. Take 
it all around this has been one of the 
finest seasons in many years, Old farm- 
ers hereabouts say that it is the best they 
ever saw. We have been having heavy 
rains at the time of year that we never 
expect them, and this insures the heaviest 
crop yield in many years. 

The most of the wheat has been threshed 
and it Is of fine quality and has yielded 
well—from 18 to 4 bushels per acre. I 
think it will average 2% bushels per acre. 
Many are busily engaged in plowing for 
fall wheat. The rains putting the soil in 
fine condition for breaking. Many farmers 
are complaining of their plows not ‘‘shed- 
ding."’ They say it is on account of the 
soll being so loose. 

BIG CORN.—I have a piece of corn that 
puzzles me, as to how I will get it gath- 
ered. I tried to contract with a fellow, 
who stands six feet and one inch, to gath- 
er it for me. He went and looked at the 
corn, came back and said, “I can not gath- 
er that corn for you.” 

“Why not?’ I asked. 

He answered, ‘‘The ears are all out of 
my reach."’ 

HOGS ARE HOGS in these parts. Feed- 
ers are searce. There are practically 
none in the country. Prices are out of 
sight. There is a large corn crop, and not 
nearly enough hogs to consume it. 

A FELLOW FEELING.—We read Helen 
Watts McVey’s experience in the Ozarks 
with interest, for our place lies in the 
hills and we know what it is to contend 
with the rocks and stumps and some 
rough roads. But take it all around, it is 
not so bad. after all—no dust or mud, and 
the soil is much richer and stronger than 
on the prairies, and we have the best of 
water and plenty of it. I traveled through 
a portion of the Ozarks and saw many fine 
farms and homes that were making the 
owners good and easy livings. I also saw 
some that were a mystery as to how the 
owners get a living. They were away back 
in the mountains miles from anywhere, 
where the land stood on edge and no soil 
in sight—nothing but rock, rock or some 
dry pine ridge. It looked like starvation 
to me. I hope that Idyll has not got one 
of these. 

COW PEAS.--I planted some cow peas 
this spring, but can’t say that they are a 
success. They did not come up weil. They 
were such a poor stand that [ had to 
plant them over. The last planting was a 
good stand. But these peas are not the 
rapid grower I have been led to believe 
they were. I wanted them for an early 
hog pasture, but they will not do for a 
month yet. I intended to plant them ear- 
ly, but was advised not to. 

THINK FOR YOURSELF.—I am _ in- 
clined to think that one’s first thoughts 
are the best, especially in farming. As for 
instance, if I had planted these peas when 
I first planned to, I could have been pas- 
turing them now. If a person listens to 
the advice of this one and that, he will 
probably not make a success. I believe it 
is best in most cases to depend on your 
own efforts, follow out your own lines of 
thoughts, formulate your own plans and 
work to them as nearly as possible. Then 
in case of success you will have greater 
satisfaction, and in case of failure the 
experience will be valuable. 

Greene Co., Mo. Q. M. BIXLER. 





PHILLIPS CO., 8. E. ARK.—Weather is 
very hot and dry; corn is a short crop 
and cotton light; cow peas good—always a 
good crop. There is a growing interest in 
stock raising and mixed farming. The Old 
South is yawning; I believe she is going to 
wake up. If she does we'll have a time. 

2. T. 


Do you feed and water Stock? If so, 





write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 


WEEK BY WEEK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We had the 

heaviest rain last night that I have seen 
for years, It seems to me that six inches 
fell, accompanied by continuous lightning 
and leeping, “live thunder,’ as Byron re- 
marks. Men had begun to crave rain; 
now when it came they complain about 
culverts and little bridges being washed 
out. It is a pity such people couldn't 
once in a while be satisfied. They would 
like to be consulted. It reminds me: An 
old, and devout deacon once commenced 
his prayer as follows: “O Lord, we don't 
come before Thee in the spirit of dicta- 
tion, but merely to offer Thee a few sug- 
gestions." 
THE CORN.—The rain will help the late 
corn and millet, and especially turnips 
and buckwheat The early corn went 
down somewhat, but the crop will not be 
shortened. In my fields there was never a 
better prospect. All over Southern lowa 
the corn crop is very promising. [| am 
thankful for it. As I ride over our fertile 
prairies, 1 realize that I behold the har- 
vests which will feed the world, The day 
of cheap corn and all sorts of human food 
is past and gone. However, the thin soil 
on the hills this year seems to be doing 
as well as the prairie. Nor have I ever 
seen corn so generally clean. My plan has 
been to always have a year’s provision of 
corn on hand. [ have now. But here 
on my new place on the edge of a large 
town the corn is a wonderfully large 
crop. 

BUYS MORE LAND.—I added a few 
more acres to the place to-day. I don't 
think it would stimulate my health to lie 
around and play checkers, or any other 
silly game, or even to do nothing but eat 
and read, and I delight in reading as 
much as any man living; but when a 
man who has labored hard all his little life 
undertakes to quit all at once, he misses 
it, and very often life is shortened there- 
by. Besides I don't know of a safer or 
more profitable investment than to buy 
land, It is the one thing which will not 
burn up or run away, and, properly man- 
aged, will always return a fair dividend 
on the investment. 

CHICKENS at from seven to ten cents 
a pound are a paying institution. The 
matron is eloquent over it. I am glad of 
that, very glad. I shall get ready to bor- 
row the chicken money. However, I am 
just now building a large and somewhat 
costly hennery for that amiable member 
of the female persuasion. I have it nearly 
compicted, 

HAVE THINGS CONVENIENT.—There 
is nothing like having things convenient. 
I once had a neighbor who invariably had 
poor fences. He never had the time to 
make them good, yet he was not poor by 
any means, Often he would have his 
youngsters, and also his wife, watching 
the cattle out of his corn, when a day or 
two of work would have made the fences 
good. He wndertook to build a hen-house, 
got as far as the roof and then stopped. 
It never had a roof. All this I consider 
a waste of time and means. I did not wed 
my estimable matron to cause her to run 
the cows out of the corn, to feed tramps, 
chop wood, arise of a cold morning to 
build the fires, ete., ete., ete. U'll make 
things convenient, if [ am able. I'll also 
save myself as well as Mrs, Yes, sir. 

PASTU RES.—These rains bring out the 
bluegrass. In going over the country I 
see lots of pastures crowded with rag- 
weed. My idea and my practice, is to 
mow them down with the mower and give 
the grass a chance. It doesn't take long, 
and it is so beneficial for the stock. I 
have thought that cattle should enter the 
winter months in good condition. There is 
nothing of the pasture kind equal to a 
good bluegrass pasture. Cattle fatten on 
ity and on it alone. Besides, a field cap- 
tured by weeds is a melancholy sight, It 
is enough to make a graven image shed 
tears. 

POTATOES will not be an average crop. 
They will not go a-begging, as they did 
last spring. They are in demand, For 
my part I like my potatoes cooked with 
their jackets on, They retain their pecu- 
liar flavor that way, more than by any 
other way of cooking. 

WHEAT AND OATS yielded well and 
are of excellent quality. I always have 
stacked my grain before threshing. It 
saves time, several hands and teams, and 
saves, also, the women in the house. I 
think, too, that the grain weighs better. 
I take it, the majority of my readers 
think so, too. 

WILL VOTE.—I will be permitted to 
vote this fall. Last autumn [ couldn't 
vote because forsooth, I hadn't been a 
resident in the county long enough. Was 
too homely. I wasn’t electioneered a 
minute. I have been gentiy approached 
by candidates this fall already several 
times. I’m real good-looking you see. 
Methodist parsons in this state are fooled 
out of their votes quite often. Conference 
meets too late. I should not have written 
this only I have been amused at the proofs 
of my importance when compared with 
my standing a year ago. It’s funny. 

TIMOTHY SEED is bringing a dollar a 
bushel. Clover is scarce and high. 
Farmers hereabouts are purchasing 
headers quite frequently now. After ine 
field is headed, it is let alone a week or 
two and then it is mowed. The quality of 
the hay is much better than when the 
binder is used. Hay in stack is being 
sold to the balers at four dollars a wn. 
On the market it brings, baled, $. The 


usiness of baling hay is increasing every 
wy EDWARD B. HEATON. 


Iowa. 
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CORN FODDER. 


Edter RURAL WORLD: Whoso rideth 
not his own hobby the same shall not be 
ridden. 

The proper care of the corn fodder crop 
is one of my favorites and I rather like 
to ride it each season. In this case | 
practice what I[ preach, to the letter. | 
always cut and shock all the corn we 
grow. It is now pretty generally known 
by the reading farmer fraternity that 
from 4 to 3 per cent of the feeding value 
of our corn crop is in the fodder. 

This being true, it is nothing short of 
wilful waste for any farmer to neglect to 
carefully harvest every whit of this crop; 
yet, each year, as the season comes and 
goes, we see so-called farmers neglect 
this crop, gather the ears from the stand- 
ing corn In the winter, turn their cows and 
horses in the “stalk field’ to pick a liv- 
ing for a few weeks and from that time 
until spring, stand on the sunny side of a 
wire fence and grow thinner and thinner 
from day to day for the want of the very 
nourishment which this field furnished, 
but which its owner neglected to save at 
the proper time. 

There may have been a time when there 
was some excuse for the neglect to save 
our corn fodder, but with the aid of the 
agricultural press and the experiment sta- 
tions and farmers’ institutes surely the 
average farmer has had ample opportun- 
ity to learn too well its true value, and 
the loses he sustains in allowing it to be 
scattered by the winds of autumn, and 
piled in heaps in the fence corners. The 
harvesting of this crop comes at a time 
when there is no great press of work, so 
that the men who farm in a small way 
can do much of this work themselves, and 
if need be can always obtain hands. If 
one is doing an extensive corn growing 
business he can afford a corn harvesting 
machine. In all my personal observations 
nothing in the way of farm machinery 
surpasses the work of a corn binder— 
cutting, binding and piling the bundles 
of corn or Kaffir corn. 

Let us remember that the hay crop is 
generally short and the price reasonably 
high. Sell your high priced hay and save 
and feed your corn fodder, which is equal- 
ly as good, if not better for the farm ani- 
mals and only costs the saving. 

Pettis Co., Mo. W. D. WADE. 


SORGHUM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


GRANULATING SYRUP.—M. B. Harter 
of Linn Co., Mo., asks why it is that the 
same lot of cane, treated in the same 
way will sometimes give different re- 
sults with different batches of syrup. 
“Shelby” says in answer: 

I think Mr. Harter will find that same 
cane given exactly same treatment will 
always give same results. The trouble is 
the treatment is not exactly alike. For 
instance: if one batch of syrup was left 
five minutes or even one minute longer in 
the evaporator than another, it would 
not granulate while the first might. If 
one wants to make syrup that will granu- 
late, be sure the secd was pure; that it 
was planted on proper soil; has been given 
proper cultivation, and is handled when it 
is in proper condition—dry, no dew on it 
even. Then see that it is properly manu- 
factured. Everything about the press, 
tubs and evaporator must be sweet and 
clean. Then rush the boiling from the 
start and especially do not let it lag at the 
finishing. 

Manufacturing sorghum syrup is a 
“tread mill business,’’ so to speak. One 
must follow the routine to the minute. 
Do not suppose that a little time one way 
or the other makes no difference, as that 
may make all the difference in the world. 

Some years no manner of open kettle 
manufacture will produce syrup that will 
granulate. Just why this is so, when, per- 
haps, the last year all syrup granulated 
freely, no one, so far as I know, is able 
to tell. A long series of tests, and careful 
observation would, doubtless, enable one 
to solve the riddle, but as the united ex- 
perience of all sorghum manufacturers for 
40 years, supplemented by exhaustive and 
expensive tests by the government, goes 
to show that it would not be profitable to 
grow sorghum for sugar making at pres- 
ent at least, it is probable that those 
tests will not soon be made. 


CLARIFYING SYRUP.—Piease inform 
me if there is any process for clarifying 
sorghum syrup. J. W. HASH. 

Lawrence Co., Mo. 

Generally speaking it is impossible to 
clarify syrup, when making in a small 
way at least. 

Syrup that is once ‘‘addled in the shell’ 
is past hope. The only way to clarify 
syrup is by properly heating and skim- 
ming the juice, and then evaporating it 
properly. Light colored syrup cannot be 
made from cane grown in improper soil, 
or that is improperly manufactured. Syr- 
up will partake of the nature of the fire 
even. If one has a slow, dull, heavy fire, 
look out for dark syrup. One can make 
better and lighter colored syrup in bright, 
sunshiny weather than it is possible to 
make in dark, damp, cloudy weather. 

If any of the RURAL WORLD readers 
wish to experiment with chemicals in clar- 
ifying sorghum juice it will not cost them 


much. 

LIME WATER I would not use. It has 
a tendency to darken the syrup. 

BAKING SODA.—To a tub full of fresh 
juice (8 or 20 gallons) add about a table- 
spoonful of baking soda, stir well and let 
it stand ten minutes, then boil as usual. 
This helps to bring up the first heavy 
green scum, thus clarifying the juice, and 
will not injure the color. 

THE SKIMMER.—Heat properly ap- 
plied, coupled with vigorous wielding of 
the skimmer, is the best and safest clari- 
fying agent, however. There are sev- 
eral patent processes, revamped from time 
to time, that have cost the farmers thou- 
sands of dollars, but I know of none of 
them that I would use as a free gift. 

“SHELBY.” 


| 
| 
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OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
T7ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St Louis, 
Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; ev: 
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DAIRY MEETINGS 


Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 

Dairy Association 
11-12, 
Butter 


Thurs 


California 
mento, Sept 
Minnesota 
Association 
23, No special 
contributions to the pro rata fund 


1900. 
Cheesemakers 
Minn., Nov. 22- 
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MRS. MARY ANDERSON'S CALL 

We are pleased to have Mrs Mary An- 
derson, one of the valued contributors to 
the Home Circle, visit the Dairy page. It 
is only fair that the ladies should con- 
tribute to departments of RURAL 
WORLD other than the Home Circle, for 
have not C. D. Lyon, Mr. Heaton, Mam- 
brino, Jr., Jasper Blines and others of 
the sterner sex paid welcome visits to the 
women’s column? 

Dairy work, too, comes very close to the 
and they should take fully 
interest in this than 


the 


farm women, 
as much, if not more, 
the men. In no other way can farm wom- 
en be relieved of so much hard labor as by 
methods of dairying. The 
necessity of relieving women, upon 
whom the work largely fell, of the hard 
labor of butter and cheese-making under 


modernizing the 
the 


old conditions, was what influenced mate- 
rially the establishment of public cream- 
ories and cheese factories. But there is 
vet a vast amount of butter and cheese 
made on farms, and the women are great- 
ly interested in whatever will make the 
work easier and more profitable. 

There has been in recent years such an 
advance made in methods and machinery 
that the question often arises as to 
whether the farm dairy might not regain 
the supremacy as a manufacturer of dairy 
products now held by the creamery and 
factory. 

A PARTNERSHIP CONCERN. 
farm establishment 


Why 
sheuld not a be re- 
garded as a business concern, the money 
making part of it put on a business basis, 
the husband and wife be equal partners, 
each to have the direction of certain de- 
partments? Organized on such a basis, 
the dairy department of the farm should 
be provided with suitable buildings and 
equipped with all the necessary apparatus 
—separator, churn, butter-worker, ther- 
mometer, hair sieve, butter printer, parch- 
ment paper, etc.—needed to permit the 
making of the best goods and with the 
least labor. A small] steam or gasoline en- 
gine might be provided to furnish power. 
Thus equipped the feminine partner could 
—do all the work of butter-making? By 
no means, more than the masculine 
partner who, having riding plows, disk 
harrows, grain drills and self-binders, is 
expected to do all the work in the grain- 
raising department of the farm. He finds 
it more profitable to hire men to do the 
more mechanical part of the work, so that 
he can direct matters and see that all goes 
well. Then why should not his partner in 
charge of the dairy department have at 
her command the services of an employe 
who should work under her direction? 

We have not a bit of doubt that, put on 
such a business basis, the farm dairy has 
advantages over the public creamery. We 
would like to have our readers, men and 
women, discuss the subject. Let us hear 
further from Mrs. Anderson. 

BUFF JERSEY’S PLAN.—Speaking of 
partnerships. ‘Buff Jersey"’ has worked 
out a scheme in which his children all 
have a place and part. This is as it 
should be on every farm, and in no other 
line of farming can such an arrangement 
be made so satisfactory as in dairying. 
Even quite young children can be made 
useful in some part of dairy work, and 
this without encroaching too severely on 
play time or school hours. We would be 
pleased to have “Buff Jersey”’ tell us how 
he and Mrs. “Buff Jersey’’ manage so as 
to get all members of the family interest- 
ed in their dairy work. Then let us have 
reports from other families that are dai- 
rying, telling the part done by each mem- 
ber. In these there will be many hints and 
suggestions that will be helpful to others, 
and that is what we are all here for—to do 
all the good we can. 

FARM HOME BUTTER-MAKING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The sending 
of the milk or cream to the creamery to 
be manufactured into butter has been 
strenuously and wisely advocated, as such 
disposition of the milk or cream relieves 
the farmer’s wife of a very taxing burden. 

Yet many farmers and their wives still 
pursue the methods of mother and grand- 
mother and think that milk can only be 
profitably handled thus. Sometimes we 
wonder if any thinking is done, but that 
the old way we were taught as children is 
still followed in a mechanical! sort of way 
and we “‘dash”’ out the butter. 

Now, since it is inevitable that butter 
will be made on many farms in small 
quantities, the easiest and best methods 
should be studied for making it. As a 
growing girl the butter-making day was 
dreaded, for the butter was ‘‘dashed’”’ out 
with no knowledge of temperature other 
than testing the cream with the index 
finger. The unreliability of this method 
often caused churning for hours for a few 
pounds of oil. But in latter years hints 
from one who had expert knowledge of 
butter-making gave me some hints which 
taught me the error of my early days, and 
butter-making changed from a hated task 
to one of pleasure. 

Proper dairy supplies were purchased. 
These consisted of a barrel churn, butter 
worker, hair sieve and dairy thermome- 
ter; also a supply of parchment paper, 
this latter saves much washing of butter 
cloths and gives the butter offered for 
sale a more attractive appearance. 


no 


**Every Man is the 
Architect of His Fortune.’’ 


“An architect designs, and his plans 
are executed by a builder. The greatest 
builder of health is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
It lays a firm foundation. It makes the 
blood, the basis of life, pure and strong. 
Be an architect of your fortune and secure 
Hood's as your health budder. 











Never Disappoints 


cash | 
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| Correct for churning was 
and also the means at 
to this temperature. 
ing no hanging the cream in the 
the best help. Nothing has helped 
ch as the for it will 
farm housekeeper to spend 
an afternoon making a few pounds of but- 
er for the family use. Knowing the prop- 
temperature and how to secure it will 
avoid this difficulty. I churn early in the 
morning in warm weather when the cream 
ibout 54 or 55 degrees Fahrenheit. 
I ventured to send butter to the State 
Dairy Association, and there learned that 
proper ripening of the cream was an im- 


temperature 
carefully studied 
hand for 


Ha 


reducing 


ice 


thermometer, 
ay any 


is 


portant factor in having well flavored but- 


ter. The hinis got were helpful and made 
the work easier. 

The work of the woman 
needs to be lightened wherever 
and a knowledge of the best methods of 
butter-making will greatly aid in reducing 
the work of making butter. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


the farm 
possible, 


on 


FARM SEPARATOR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The farm sep- 
a money saver for the 
farmer, but it is one of the best educators 
I know of 
to buy a separator that did not improve in 
dairy methods all along the line of dairy 
work 

With the separator comes the tester— 
the great fraud-detector in dairy cows. 
These two appliances should always go to- 
gether, but especially should every farmer 
a Where 
milk is sold to a creamery it seems to me 
that a tester indispensable. I have 
known cases, and not few, where pa- 
trons were not given credit for all the but- 
ter fat in the milk, 
managers to pay a higher price for butter 
fat and thus make a good showing. And 
then sometimes one patron's test is cut 
down and some pet is given a higher 
than is due him. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood insinuating that all 
creamery managers are dishonest—far 
from it—but I find, as a rule, it is best to 
watch all men; it will not injure an“hon- 
est man to watch him and it often keeps 
a rogue honest to know that he is being 
watched, There are hundreds of farmers, 
yes, thousands of them, who send milk to 
the creamery day after day and take the 
manager's word for both weights and 
tests. I don’t believe that this is business, 
and feel sure that it pays, and pays well, 
for one to know at the end of each month 
and year just how much milk one has fur- 
nished, and what it tested by 
scales and tester. 

Where one has 


THE 


arator is not only 


I have never known a farmer 


who owns cows own tester. 
is 


so as to enable the 


one 


as even 


our own 


@ separator and sends 
the cream to the creamery, it solves the 


weighing problem, as there is less bulk 


j}and less chance for mistakes in weighing 


at the creamery. I often hear patrons say, 
“I don’t know what is wrong; last month 
or last year our milk tested so much, this 
month or this year only so much.” There 
is a variation that they do not understand, 
and as they only have the creamery man- 
ager’s word for both weights and tests, 
many of them at least claim that dishon- 
est methods are practiced when, if they 
had weighed and tested the milk them- 
selves, they could locate the trouble. If 
the creamery manager is dishonest the 
tester will expose him; if the cows 
cheating, it will expose them; if 
methods of feeding and care are at fault, 
it will tell this. M. E. KING. 
Labette Co., Kan. 
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CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: My article on 
sorghum feeding has brought several let- 
ters of inquiry from timid people asking 
for advice in their individual cases. My 
experience has covered all of the ground, 
I think, and it leaves nothing for me to 
Say or suggest. My boys are feeding two 
tons daily to old and young in our herd of 
Jerseys, while hogs 
they want. 

SEEDING TO CLOVER WITH OATS.— 
Again we have met with a flat failure in 
clover seeding with oats. We are now 
sowing for fall pasture, and next 
spring we shall sow clover seed in it and 
see what the result will be. In the mean- 
time we must buy our protein. What food 
shall we buy that carries a large per cent 
of protein at a reasonable cost? Not bran 
at $16 per ton, with only from 9 to 11 per 
cent protein content. Oil cake at $0? No, 
for two reasons: First, its protein content 
is too low at the price—28 to 30 per cent. 
Second and most important, because, be- 
ing a laxative food, it is not good to feed 
with ensilage, which is also very laxative. 
What, then, shall we buy? Cottonseed 
meal. Why? Because it carries from 38 
to 45 per cent of protein and is somewhat 
astringent and therefore nicks nicely with 
ensilage, and the price is such that its 
principal element, protein, costs fully 50 
per cent less than this can be bought for 
in any other kind of food. The study of 
foods one every dairyman should be 
well up in if he would advance in his line 
of work. The right kind of cows, fed the 
right kind of foods, will always pay. 

OUR SILOS are ready for the filling, 
hoops tightened and all cracks filled with 
Portland cement. The way to apply the 
cement is to make it quite thin and apply 
with an old broom; it will fill crevices and 
cracks completely. We have five low- 
down wagons with flat-racks engaged. We 
have a huge grindstone, hung so as to be 
run by steam power, and the ensilage cut- 
ter knives can be ground twice per day. 
We have two sets of knives, so that 
time is lost in changing; one set is always 
sharp, and at hour I put them in 
place while the men are resting. Sharp 
knives are the whole thing in a good cut- 
ter. The boys are getting their hand in 
now cutting soiling crop; they have cut a 
2,500-pound load in six minutes several 
times, and a ton in four minutes. 

My experience in 15 years with ensilage 
cutting has shown me that fully 75 per 
cent of cutters used lack sufficient power 
to do the work they are calculated to, 
which makes the ensilage cost too much 
per ton. Well managed work, with proper 
machinery, should put ensilage in silo at a 
cost of 50c or less per ton. We fully ex- 
pect to put ours up this year at a cost of 
4c or less. BUFF JERSEY. 

Monmouth, I). 


and horses get all 
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is 


no 


noon 


WE CAN’T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this’ direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing lst of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 


ap G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





WANTS TO START A CREAMERY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I write to in- 
quire if you can suggest some good cen- 
in Missouri where a 
started 


trally-located point 


creamery could be and where a 
number of skimming stations could be put 
in to support a creamery. I have lately 


sold out my creamery interest here and 
am looking for a new location. 

Franklin Co., Kan. N. H. SKOURUP. 

Springfield, Clinton, Sedalia, Jefferson 
City, Carrollton, Chillicothe, Gallatin, 
Trenton and Maryville are all admirable 
locations for creameries. These towns are 
all good railroad points and it ought to be 
an easy matter to locate skim stations in 
the territory adjacent Creameries are 
wanted in nearly or quite all of the places 
named, and a man of experience and the 
right character, little capital 
of his own, can easily work up a creamery 
at some one of these towns. A letter ad- 
dressed to the Mayor of each town will 


who has a 


open the way. 
We have from an experi- 
creameryman living in lowa who 
wants to locate in Missouri. He would 
like to rent a creamery if one can be found 
where there is a prospect of some patron- 
age and a chance to develop business. 


also a letter 


enced 


HOW MUCH PROTEIN. 

In Bulletin 67, Prof. Haecker of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station, discusses the 
subject of the quantity of digestible pro- 
tein required to make a pound of butter 
well understood, is the 
most costly of the daily ra- 
tion of domestic it is 
not far from the truth to say that it is the 
only food element that the Northwestern 
farmer really needs to buy, as the farm 
furnishes every other in too great abund- 
ance. It is, therefore, a matter of im- 
mense importance to know the minimum 
quantity of protein which will keep a cow 
doing her best in milk and butter produc- 
tion. 

Of course, it 
briefly refer to conclusions, leaving those 
who wish know the facts which 
these conclusions are based, to examine 
the very full tables in the Bulletin itself. 
The generally accepted figures are those 
of Wolff, which fix the amount at two and 
one-half and four-tenths 
of a pound of digestible fat. A few inves- 
tigators have been inclined to question the 
figures and some attempts have been made 
which seem to look towards a reduction in 
the amount of protein required, but no 
conclusive evidence has presented. 
Prof. Haecker, in one of his tables LX(1), 
shows the amount of protein consumed 
daily by each cow in a group and her daily 
production of milk and butter fat. Allow- 
ing 0.7 of a pound of protein for dally sup- 
port of a 1,000-pound cow, the table indi- 
cates that one pound of protein additional 
is required for each 20 pounds of milk pro- 
duced, and clearly points to a possible re- 
duction in the protein in the accepted bal- 
anced ration to 2 pounds, instead of 2% 
pounds, the foreign and generally accept- 
ed standard. This table, as well as others 
contained in the bulletin, are on a strictly 
scientific basis. The analysis of the daily 
fcod was known and every part of every 
ration was accurately weighed. Each cow 
was fed all she would profitably consume 
and the product was an average of nearly 
26 pounds of milk per day on an average of 
1.99 pounds of protein per day. 

The importance of this reduction to the 
dairyman who aims to reach the maxi- 
mum of production with the minimum of 
will be readily understood, as the 
protein in the dairy ration the most 
costly element required, so costly in fact, 
as compared with the other elements of a 
be lanced that In making up the 
tables of the comparative value of various 
grain combinations, Prof. Haecker consid- 
ers and compares only the digestible pro- 
tein value of the grain. These tables, 
while not claiming to give the value of all 
the food consumed, really furnish the 
dairyman who has no market for elements 
other than protein, a means 
of estimating his balanced ration and de- 
ciding in what form he can most profitably 
buy or grow the protein to 
maintain his dairy at its best at the least 
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DATRY DEVELOPMENT. 


By Henry E. Alvord, Chief of Dairy Di- 
vision, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, in 
Year Rook for 1899. 

The development of dairying in the 
United States during the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century has been unin- 
terrupted and marked by events of the 
greatest consequence in its entire history 
The importance of two inventions during 
this period can not be overestimated. 

MECHANICAL SEPARATION.—The 
first is the application of centrifugal force 
to the separation of cream from milk. This 
is based upon the fact that the specific 
gravity of milk serum, or skim milk, is 
greater than that of the fatty portion, or 
cream. The dairy centrifuge, cream 
separator, enables the creaming or ‘‘skim- 
ming’’ to be done immediately after milk- 
ing. preferably while the milk has its nat- 
ural warmth. The cream can be churned 
at once, while sweet, but the better and 
usual practice is to cool thoroughly and 
then slowly cure, or “ripen,”’ it for churn- 
ing. The cream can be held at a compara- 
tively high temperature, avoiding the 
necessity of much ice or cold water. The 
skim milk is available for use while still 
warm, quite sweet, and in its best condi- 
tion for feeding to young animals. This 
mechanical method is more efficient than 
the old gravity system, securing more per- 
fect separation and preventing loss of fat 
in the skim milk. It also largely reduces 
the dairy labor. The handling and care 
of the milk may be thus wholly removed 
from the duties of the household. Separ- 
ators are made of sizes and patterns suit- 
ed to farm and to be operated by 
hand or power—a dog or a sheep, a bull 
or horse, water, electricity, or steam. 
The foregoing conditions apply when the 
separation is done on the farm where the 
milk is produced. In creamery practice 
the milk is usually aired and cooled on the 
patrons’ farms and hauled once a day to 
the factory; there it is warmed to facili- 
tate the work, passed through the sep- 
arator, and the skim milk may be at once 
hauled back to the farms. A creamery 
uses one or more separators of large capa- 
city, operated by power. This practice in- 
volves the double haul and an apparent 
waste of the farmer's time and labor. A 
movement toward economy in this respect 
is the establishment of “skimming sta- 
tions” at convenient points, equipped with 
one or more power separators; to these the 
milk is taken for separation from the 
farms in the vicinity, and from these sta- 
tions the cream is carried to the central 
factory for curing and churning. 

Besides its economy and its effect upon 
labor, the mechanical cream separator al- 
most eliminates the factor of climate in a 


use, 


a 








large part of dairy management, and alto- 
gether has worked a revolution in the in- 
dustry. The centrifuge is still a marvel to 
those who see it working for the first time. 
The whole milk, naturally warm or warm- 
ed artificially, flows into a strong steel 
bow! held in an iron frame; the bowl re- 
volves at rates varying from 1,500 to 25,000 
times per minute, and from two project- 
ing tubes the cream and skim milk separ- 
ately flow in continuous streams. The 
machines can be regulated to produce 
cream of any Wesired quality or thickness. 
These separators of different sizes are cap- 
able of thus skimming or separating (more 
properly, creaming) from 15 to 5300 gallons 
of milk per hour. A machine of standard 
factory size has a speed of 6,000 to 7,000 
revolutiong a minute and a capacity for 
creaming 250 gallons of milk an hour. 

The world is indebted to Europe for this 
invention, at least as a dairy appliance. It 
is the only instance in which dairy inven- 
tion abroad has been notably in advance 
of the United States. Yet, investigations 
were in progress contemporaneously in 
this country along the same line, and 
many of the material improvements in 
the cream separator and several novel 
patterns have since been invented here. 
The machine has been improved 
during its twenty years of existence. At 
first the bowl was filled with a “charge”’ 
of milk, the separation effected, the ma- 
chine stopped, its compartments emptied 
of milk and cream, then refilled and start- 
ed again. The continuously acting ma- 
ehine was soon invented, however, and is 
now universal. 


THE DAIRY BUSINESS. 


vastly 


Extracts from a paper by Geo. M. Whit- 
aker, editor “New England Farmer,” read 
at Farmers’ National Congress, Colorado 
Springs, Aug. 22: 

THE AMERICAN DAIRYMAN.—The 
up-to-date American dairyman at the end 
of the nineteenth century is an extremely 
intelligent, level-headed man. As we hear 
him speak at dairy meetings or as we read 
his communications in the papers we mar- 
vel at the breadth of his knowledge of ani- 
mal physiology, bacteriology, and the al- 
lied subjects necessary in his business. 
The average successful dairyman of to- 
day would rank with the most advanced 
scientist of five years ago. Yet strange to 
say, hundreds and thousands of dairymen 
are deficient in available knowledge 
though with many differing degrees of ig- 
norance. This seems unaccountable when 
we consider how cheap and how accessi- 
ble all dairy information is. Nothing but 
pure shiftlessness can account for the 
cloud of mental darkness that surrounds 
those who have not ambition enough to 
use a postal card for sending for bulletins, 
to expend a day's time in attending an in- 
stitute or to invest a few dollars in books 
and newspapers. The average convention 
audience is not made up of those who need 
it the most, but of intelligent, progressive 
men who have imbibed enough at the 
fountain of knowledge to acquire a thirst 


for more. 
* * . * 


TWIN EVILS.—Ignorance is not the 
only stumbling block in the way of the 
best quality of dairy products. Careless- 
ness is its twin. A story has been told me 
by a person who handles large amounts of 
milk of an intelligent farmer who at one 
time sold him considerable milk. It was 
received in such a filthy condition that the 
purchaser was obliged to remonstrate. But 
this proved of no avail. Several cans of 
his milk were strained, the cloth was care- 
fully dried and the cloth with adhering 
dirt were sent to the gentleman to illus- 
trate his ‘methods. It has frequently 
seemed to me that if a person entirely ig- 
norant of dairying should take up the 
reading of dairy literature, he would ex- 
press great surprise to find with what per- 
sistency and frequency the injunction to 
cleanliness is laid down. 

Carelessness is the great bane of dairy- 
ing. In hardly any other line of manufac- 
turing would such a primary, fundament- 
al, self-evident truth need to be so em- 
phasized and so frequently repeated. 

> . 


DAIRYMAN IS A MANUFACTURER.— 
The particular line of thought which I 
wish to develop at the present time is that 
the dairyman is a manufacturer, and that 
the ordinary laws of business apply to 
him as well as to the manufacturer of 
cloth or jackknives. This statement will 
be admitted without dispute as it is pre- 
sented to you, but it is frequently over- 
looked by the heedless, especially when 
plausible attacks upon other classes are 
made by designing demagogues, more 
anxious for personal popularity than for 
the true interests of those for whom they 
assume to labor. Moreover the expanding 
of this simple truth may lead to some 
interesting thoughts and suggestions. 

The primary essentials in manufacturing 








Of 1533 Orange Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
writes: “I had been afflicted with my 
eyes for over a with such a dreadful 
itching and igiemmation that I could 
not use them for anything. Physicians 
had given me many different remedies 
which were like g so much water; 
they measured my eyes for glasses, which 
I got and wore for some time, but they 
did not benefit me in the least. M 
mother desired me to write to Dr. R. Vv. 
Pierce and explain the condition of my 
eyes. I did so, and after following your 
advice, and using eight bottles of the 
‘ Favorite Prescription ’ and eight of the 
‘Golden Medical ,’ can say my 
trouble is entirely cured. I would advise 
any one so afflicted to try these wonder- 
ful medicines. My health was never so 
good as it is now, and I shall never tire 
of praising Dr. Pierce’s medicines.” 

ick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter and secure a specialist's 
advice free of charge. 


WRITE 10 DR.RV.PIERCE 
BUFFALO.N.Y. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE PRIVATE. 




















RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 


pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, 


. antevils. It aids digestion, purifies 


the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 


and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 











the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
vystem 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
PP =. 
living. 


no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 
it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 


cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. 


Don’t delay sending. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, ill. 





A LOW WAGON AT A LOW PRICE. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, Ill, have 
placed upon the market a Farmer's 
Handy Wagon that is only 2% inches high, 
fitted with 2% and 30-inch wheels with 4- 
inch tire, and sold for only $21.9. 


This wagon is made of the best materia! 
throughout, and really costs but a trifie 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a@ full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturine 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furni-n 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit any axle. 

are three: First, technical, the know-how 





in the matter of production; second, exec- 
utive, the ability to produce at the lowest 
possible cost; third, commercial, the abil- 
ity to sell and at a profit. 

- . . . 


EXECUTIVE SKILL.—Much that I 
have said about technical skill could be 
repeated under the head of executive skill, 
because a man of good executive ability 
will readily acquire technical ability, will 
be intelligent and progressive and will not 
be carelessly filthy. And yet there is a 
difference between executive and technical 
skill. A business man, a manufacturer, 
with no technical knowledge of dairying 
could in many cases turn loss to profit and 
in many more increase profits by the ap- 
plication of the executive ability which is 
necessary in his regular business. Some 
acquaintances of mine of great technical 
skill in a certain delicate kind of manu- 
facturing made repeated financial failures 
though the product they turned out was 
always good. Finally they induced a 
house painter to invest some of his hard 
earnings with them, and from that mo- 
ment success came. Why? Simply be- 
cause he insisted that goods should be pro- 
duced at less than the selling price, that 
expenses should be less than the income. 

Now I do not mean to say that in all 
cases the gross amount of expenses should 
be reduced, that the farmer should live 
any closer than he does now, but that in 
many cases the expense of producing a 
pound of milk or butter or cheese should 
be reduced. In some instances to accom- 
plish this may often mean an increase of 
gross expense. Thousands of bright dairy- 
men understand this now, but generally 
speaking the importance of executive skill 
is less appreciated than the importance of 
technical skill. 


IT KEEPS FLIES OFF. 


In the midst of the fly season owners of 
live stock will be interested in the method 
successfully pursued by Dr. A. T. Peters, 
veterinarian at the Nebraska Experiment 
Station, for combating this pest. He took 
an ordinary oil barrel and put into it a 
wooden spigot, using the barrel as a stor- 
age tank. Two and a half gallons of 
Zenoleum, with five gallons of cottonseed 
oil, were then placed in the barrel and 
enough water added to fill it. As required 
the mixture thus formed was drawn from 
the barrel and sprayed upon cattle and 
horses, or applied with a sponge or cloth 
as the occasion demanded. The control of 
the flies was not only quite perfect, but it 
had one marked advantage not possessed 
by most other mixtures for the purpose, 
in that the solution was not greasy and 
sticky but left the coat of the animals in 
fine condiion. The mixture also has the 
advantage of being a very economical one, 
a barrel of it being compounded at very 
small cost.—Exchange. 


THE MODERN COW.—It has become 
necessary to feed concentrates in connec- 
tion with roughage because the dairy cow 
has been developed into an artificial ani- 
mal. Had she remained in her originai 
state, when she yielded only enough milk 
to nourish her young, she 


would find 
enough nutriment in what coarse feed she 
could eat and digest to produce the 
amount of milk required for that purpose, 
but since her mammary functions have 
been developed more than her feeding ca- 
pacity, we must establish an equilibrium 
between supply and demand for nutriment 
needed for the production of the milk, and 
to this end we must use some food that 
contains a larger percentage of digestible 
matter than is found in coarse food.—Prof. 
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SORGHUM 


Mills and Evaporators. 
We make 20 sizes of hor’ 


80 the celebrated Stubb's 
(or Field) Self-Skimming 
and Cook’s Eva; tors. 
Have made these Mills for 
the past 24 years and their 
record is first class. For 
full information and prices 
address, N.M. Field Mfg. 
Co., 8th and Howard Sts.. 
St. Louis. (Successors to 
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THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we’! as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 





Haecker, Minn. Experiment Station. 


W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





INTEKESTING TO HAY 


The present crop of hay has been an abundant one in most sections, although some 
parts of the country have been unfortunate enough to rea 
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Horticulture. 


Judge Miller favored the RURAL 
WORLD with a specimen Crosby peach 
and a Dewey pear. Both were excellent. 
The peach was very juicy and of fine fla- 
vor. The pear, which is a seedling of the 
seckel, is somewhat larger than the par- 
and very good in quality. 

———————— 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


GROUND MOLES.—This little creature 
gets a full share of denunciation, plenty 
of which, I, myself, have heaped upon it; 
and many ground moles have ceased bur- 
rowing when my hoe or garden fork fell 
upon them. But let us consider this mat- 
ter soberly and deliberately and see if this 
little animal is not of about as much ben- 
efit to the gardens as he ts injurious. If 
the ground is kept perfectly clear of every 
kind of weed grubs will not be found 
there, nor will the mole be a fixture there. 
it may take atrip across a clean piece of 
ground when hunting suitable food. The 
moles will get into strawberry beds the 
second year even when the bed is set in 
perfectly clean ground, for insects will 
lay their eggs among the plants and then 
the moles will go there after them, Re- 
cently I was hoeing in a new patch of 
strawberry plants and a mole went along 
a row just ahead of me that I might have 
captured, but I let it go. Whenever it 
stopped at a plant I was pretty sure that 
there was a grub at it. Ina lawn that is 
kept in sod there is no remedy but to 
catch the moles, as that is a perpetual 
home for the grub. 

THINNING FRUIT.—This cannot be 
alluded to too often. Recently I went 
over apple and peach trees. Two Smith's 
Cider trees were so loaded that I took off 
more than half of the fruit. I thinned 
part of a peach tree and in three days af- 
ter I could see an improvement on the 
thinned part. Garber pears not half grown 
make quite a nice preserve. 

BUDDING,.—Yearly my attention is 
called to this, and many beginners ask me 
to describe the process. In the first 
place the trees to be budded must be in 
good condition for the purpose; that is, 
the sap must be flowing so that the bark 
of the tree will lift easily. Budding is 
usually done on small trees of the first 
season’s growth, at least on young wood 
if on older trees. A budding knife is 
needed, which can be bought at almost 
any store. Buds must be taken from 
scions of the present year’s growth. When 
cut from the tree the leaves should be cut 
off, leaving just enough of the stem to 
hold by when inserting the bud. Select 
a smooth place on the tree or branch, 
cut across through the bark, then cut 
down from that an inch and a half. Cut 
out a bud from your twig, giving it % 
inch of wood and bark, having the bud 
within % inch of the top. With your knife 
lift the bark carefully on each side. In- 
sert the bud so the upper end of the at- 
tached wood and bark will come even with 
the cross cut. Then tie carefully so as 
to bring the bark of the tree close around 
the bud, being careful, however, not to 
cover the bud. In a few weeks this band- 
age may be loosened, if it is found that 
the expansion of the tree is causing the 
bandage to cut into the tree. This occurs 
when trees are growing fast. By this 
time one can tell whether the bud has 
taken or not. If it has failed it can be 
renewed. Plums should be budded first, 
cherries next, apples and pears a little 
later, and peaches latest of all on young 
trees. I have buddéd as late as September 
21, but would not advise putting it off. 
Early budding is b i more 
now. 

Small trees I usually bud close to the 
ground, and do the work by squatting on 
my haunches, bending the tree from me. 
The fast budders stoop down, bend the 
tree toward them and insert the buds in a 
manner that might almost seem upside 
down. Some experts can put in two and 
three thousand in a day. This I never 
could do; but if the trees are clean and 
nice, the bud twigs prepared, I can put in 
1,000 buds and tie them myself in ten 
hours. The buds are not expected to start 
this season any more, but in the spring 
the trees are to be headed back pretty 
close to the bud in a sloping manner, and 
the stub cemented. 

June budding is considerably practiced 
and makes nice, little budded trees the 
same season. It is of course too late for 
that this season. The reason that I did 
not describe it in time is because my own 
experience in it has not been satisfactory. 
If some of our readers can give a better 
way or make this work more plain, I 
hope they will give it. Even if I have been 
budding for more than 60 years, I don’t 
pretend to know it all. In this progressive 
age one can easily be left behind. 

PLANTING PEACH TREES.—They 
should be planted four inches deeper than 
they stood in the nursery. The borers will 
trouble them less and they will live longer. 

THE CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY.— 
Mr. Holsinger says in ‘Western Fruit 
Grower:” “I am certain that it is twice 
as large on my place as the Kansas, Hop- 
kins or Evans, It is an immense grower. 
The berries are jet black and firm. It is a 
good shipper. It is the berry of berries.” 
I can indorse this statement. 

HYBRID PECANS.—Recently I receiv- 
ed some hybrid pecans from a friend in 
Clinton, Mo., just like the Nussbaumer; 
and two days ago another set came from 
Mountain Grove, Mo. These nuts seem 
almost identical, and open up a question 
as to whether there is not something 
valuable in this line for us in the future. 
I would advise men in clearing timber 
land to know what is on it. The Clinton 
hybrid tree is two feet in diameter and 
bears regularly. The value of such a 
tree can hardly be named. 

Well do I remember a hickory tree in an 
open field that my grandfather left stand- 
ing when clearing land. It was a beauty. 
The first limbs started out about eight 
feet from the ground. Then spread 20 feet 
in diameter for at least 50 feet up like a 
cylinder, It was a beauty in the land- 
Scape. This tree sometimes yielded six 
bushels of as fine nuts as I ever saw. 
They were different from any others in 
‘that whole vicinity. « Whether it is still 
living or not I cannot tell, as we left the 
place in 1837. 

There was a hickory nut tree near here 
Several years ago that bore the largest 
nuts of its class that I ever saw. If it 
Still stood and were on my place it would 
be valued highly. The man in charge of 
the grounds cut it down because the nuts 
always got stolen, 

TREACHERY.—All summer have I 
petted and fostered the feathered tribe, 
and fought the insects that the birds did 
hot seem to bother themselves about. Now 
they are ruining my grapes—not a per- 





ent, 





fectly sound bunch in 50. There is plenty 
of other food for them, but they seem to 
delight in picking the grapes open so the 
bees, wasps and yellow jackets can finish 
the job. I got but very few sacked. 
SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


PECOS VALLEY, N. M., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: If the tons 
of luscious peaches that have gone to 
waste here in this part of the Pecos val- 
ley this year on account of the inability of 
the orchardists to handle them could only 
have been digtributed among the poor of 
St. Louis or any other large eastern city 
there would have been enough to have 
done a world of good and some to spare. 

The yield for one thing was far in ex- 
cess of that anticipated and for another 
the fruit ripened so rapidly that it was 
impossible to secure hands to gather it. 

THE PROFITS.—The six-year-old trees 
in most of the orchards bore from 900 to 
1,100 pounds of fruit to a tree. An esti- 
mate made by an orchardist here puts the 
product of each tree at $9, and, counting 
108 trees to the acre, $972 to the acre, of 
which about one-half was profit. 

A number of cars were shipped out, 
several to Kansas City and one as far 
north as St. Paul, Minn. 

The prices realized were fair, bringing 
$1 to $1.15 for a 20 pound box less the 
freight or express. The size that the El- 
berta variety attained was enormous; 
from some trees peaches were taken that 
measured 12 inches around and weighed a 
full pound, and the size did not appear in 
any way to detract from the flavor. 
CANNING FACTORIES NEEDED.— 
There is possibly no fruit district in the 
west that needs canning factories as 
much as does the Pecos valley, and cer- 
tainly there is no place where they would 
pay better. Aside from peaches, plums 
and pears, tomatoes and asparagus are a 
certain crop here, This abundant crop of 
fine fruit which has been shipped all over 
the country west of the Mississippi, and 
some as far east as Cleveland, O., will do 
the Pecos valley more material good than 
all the tons of lying advertisements that 
were scattered over the country about it 
in the years gone by. 

G. H. HUTCHINS. 

Carlsbad, N. M. 


SOME SUGGESTIVE NOTES. 
On Tomatoes, Peaches and Mulberries., 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I don’t gar- 
den much, for I have neither time nor 
strength to expend in that way, but I al- 
ways have a few pets. This year I planted 
out four tomato plants, in good rich soil 
at the side of some peach tree stumps, 
and tied them up as fast as they grew. 
They stand not very far from the kitchen 
door and received a liberal supply of waste 
water. They are now fiye feet high, with 
an abundance of green foliage, which pro- 
tects the fruit from the scorching rays of 
the sun. The tomatoes are large and fine, 
with no defective ones, and our little girl 
says “they taste better than those grown 
on vines lying on the ground."’ These four 
vines give more satisfactory yields than 
@ dozen spread over the ground. When 
the weather is so exceedingly hot, as it 
has been for the last month, it pays to 
proiect them from the sun by ripping open 
old gunny bags and spreading over them, 
or with newspapers weighted down, to 
prevent blowing off. In this way the fruit 
will not be sealded or rot in the center, 
and there will be fine specimens when it is 
scarce. 

ADOPTED PEACH TREES.—I have 
three peach trees that I have adopted— 
one is in its second year. Its pretty clean 
stem shows no oozing gum or scars from 
battles with borers. During the growing 
season it has often received a dash of 
boiling water. We use a gasoline stove in 
cooking and when corn is boiled or toma- 
toes scalded the boiling water is poured 
upon the trunk of the tree, thus cooking 
the eggs or killing the tiny larvae of the 
peach moth before they entered the bark. 

During the severe winter of 1898 and 
1899 the Mountain Rose proved to be the 
hardiest of a number of budded peach 
trees upon our grounds. An Elberta that 
had borne fruit died. The Crosby has not 
proved satisfactory. For a good peach, to 
be relied upon every time, in wood and 
fruit, give me the early Crawford. 

The best way to be sure of fruit every 
peach year is to trust in God and keep 
planting the seed. Destroy all worthless 
seed, but whenever you eat a good peach 
plant the seed at once, before you forget 
it. The little trees will appear the follow- 
ing spring. An old lady told the writer 
that it was not freezing that killed peach 
trees, but worms. She saved her coffee 
grounds until she had a lot of them and 
poured them, boiling hot, around her 
trees, and they lived; others not treated 
this way died. 

MULBERRIES.—I do not think this 
fruit receives the attention it should. 
Birds prefer ripe, juicy mulberries to cher- 
ries and small fruits. We need the help of 
the feathered songsiers and of the bees to 
insure success in fruit growing, and if we 
provide food for them they will come to 
visit us. 

There is a fine mulberry tree growing in 
a rich valley in our cemetery. The tree 
usually bears yearly large, fine, juicy 
fruit. We gathered some, mashed out the 
seeds, planted them in a flower pot and 
soon the plants appeared. The first win- 
ter they were kept in the cellar and plant- 
ed out in the spring. They are now fine 
trees. 

The last of last April I gathered ripe 
mulberries at the navy yard at Pensacola, 
Fla. The fruit was white, very rich in 
saccharine matter and juicy. A returned 
missionary from Turkey says in that 
country they squeeze out the juice and 
boil it down into syrup. The seeds and 
skins are dried ang fed to their donkeys 
the following winter. 

MRS. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria Co., Ill. 


THE CHABOT PLUM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I send you 
herewith a basket of Japanese plums, va- 
riety Chabot, which I consider most val- 
uable both for market and home use. Tree 
is hardy, vigorous and so productive that 
limbs are often bent to the ground with 
their load. Fruit is of the largest size, a 
desirable color and good quality. Like 
Shiro Smomo, it seldom rots, owing to its 
dry, solid nature. I think that all who 
plant the above will be highly pleased with 
its behavior. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

Alton, Ill., Aug. 24. 

The plums were indeed large, averaging 
nearly orquitesix inchesci ference,and 
good in color, and when fully ripe made 
very fine eating. A remarkable charac- 
teristic of this plum is the small size of the 
pit—smaller, even, than the pits of other 
plums that are not a third as large as the 
Chabot.—Editor. 








PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 





BEGIN RIGHT.—In growing strawber- 
ries a great deal depends on beginning 
right. More than with almost any other 
crop. 

The strawberry plant is exceedingly in- 
tolerant of heat and drouth. Its nature 


causes it to love moisture and coolness, ' 


or even coldness in preference to its oppo- 
site. If set in drouth or heat, or if the 
setting is closely followed by drouth and 
heat, not only a bad stand Is likely to re- 
sult, but the plants that live never do 
quite us well as those that are set under 
favorable conditions and grow off quick- 
ly. 

WHEN TO PLANT.—The way to avoid 
a setback of this kind is to select the right 
Season to plant. Generally speaking, this 
season is the cool season. At that time 
the sun is weak. Plants grow off then 
without wilting. 

This season for planting, which lt have 
broadly designated as the cool or moist 
season, extends from about September 15 
to about April 15. At the far north it 
might be necessary to plant later in spring 
than April 15. But throughout the whole 





United States, with this small exception, 
planting can be done within the period 
designated. South of the latitude of 
Washington, D, C., planting can be safe- 
ly done on any day within that period that 
the weather will permit—that is when the 
ground is not actually frozen. We do 
nearly all of our planting here in North 
Carolina in late October, in November, 
December, January, February or March. 
We could plant a little earlier in fall and 
later in spring, but during these months 
the strawberry plant is so easy to live that 
we never fail to get a good stand. In fact, 
though we annually plant from 100 to 200 
acres in strawberries, we rarely find it 
necessary to do any replanting at all. 

We very often have severe freezes to 
interrupt our winter planting, but the cold 
does no harm whatever to the plants set, 
the strawberry plant being perfectly har- 
dy except in the far north, where the ther- 
mometer drops considerably below zero. 
North of- Mason and Dixon line it is bet- 
ter not to plant from November 15 to 
March 1 unless the newly set plants can 
be at once covered with straw or litter. 
If this is done, planting may be done any- 
where unless the ground is not actually 
frozen. 

HOW TO PLANT.—We do not have to 
rush the work or slight any part 67 it. 
The land intended for strawberries we 
plant in cow peas the previous summer. 
These peas are sown in drills and given 
two plowings, no hoe work being neces- 
sary. As soon as the pea vines mature 
they are turned under. They can be cut 
and dried for forage without much loss 
to the soil, as it is the roots in which the 
nitrogen, collected by the plant from the 
atmosphere, is stored.* The turning under 
is done early in September. By the mid- 
die of October the vines have rotted, or at 
least got tender enough to allow the thor- 
ough preparation of the soil. 

We then replow the land, run it off three 
feet apart, sow in the drill 500 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal per acre and throw up a 
light “‘list’’ or bed on this. This list is 
knocked off very low and the plants set 
15 to 20 inches apart in the row, as the 
soil may be more or less fertile, and the 
variety planted a more or less rampant 
grower. The other fertilizing properties 
needed—sulphate of potash and acid phos- 
phate—are both applied as top dressings 
later on. Directions for these applications 
will be given in due time. 

Of course thousands of acres of straw- 
berries are annualy grown with success 
which are not preceded by a cow pea crop. 
I simply state the ideal condition which 
should be approached as near as practica- 
ble. Strawberries can be successfully 
grown to follow cotton, tobacco, potatoes 
and any trucking crop. They can even be 
grown after corn, though more fertilizer 
will be needed, as corn ts a great exhaust- 
er of fertility. 0. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





*Authorities do not sustain Mr. Black- 
nall in. his assertion that the nitrogen 
gathered by cow peas is stored only in the 
roots. In fact, the tops contain more ni- 
trogen than do the roots. It may, how- 
ever, be more profitable to remove the 
tops as hay and utilize this as forage 
than to plow under the entire crop.—Edi- 
tor. 





THE ART OF MAKING CIDER. 





On the place where there is no cider mill 
a large number of good apples are wasted 
every year. These might be converted 
into cider and anyone can construct a 
home-made press, writes J. G. Allshouse 
in the “Field and Farm."’ Simply procure 
a plank four feet in length, and as broad 
as available, and a stout pole, 15 to 20 feet 
long. Make a frame or vat to hold the ap- 
ples to be pressed. It can be constructed 
of one inch boards one foot square. Set 
this vat on the plank and have a channel 
cut round it in the form of the letter Y. 
Place the plank and vat at the base of a 
tree or wall, using a few blocks to raise 
it from the ground one or two feet. Nail 
a cleat on the tree or wall one and one- 
half or two feet above the plank and insert 
the heavy end of the pole. At the other 
end of the pole set four pins. 

The apples are thrown into the vat a 
few at a time and a heavy wooden stamp- 
er is used to crush them. When the vat is 
full of the broken up apples, a wooden 
cover, fitting inside of the vat, is laid on 
top. A few blocks are placed on top of 
this cover for bait so as to allow the pole 
to press down on the movable covering. 
The pole is weighted down with heavy 
stones or bowlders placed between the 
four pins at the end remote from the 
press. Cut several small V shaped open- 
ings round the bottom of the vat, or make 
a system of channels connecting with the 
large channel, to collect the juice and 
permit it to follow the course along the 
plank until it reaches the vessel used to 
receive it. 

This simple arrangemnt can be utilized 
only for windfall apples which should be 
gathered and squeezed each day. If cider 
making is to be made a special feature of 
orcharding a complete cider mill will of 
course have to be bought. In this event 
apples for cider are usually shaken from 
the trees, picked up and placed in heaps, 
where they are allowed to remain until 
they have ripened or until the grower has 
opportunity to take them to the mill. 
Much bruising usually results from shak- 
ing them off and if allowed to remain too 
long in the orchard the cider is of very 
poor quality. If the highest product is de- 
sired the apples must be sorted and all 
wormy and partially rotten specimens 
thrown out. These may be utilized in dry- 
ing or in making apple butter or apple 
jelly. 





MORNING GLORY ENEMIES. 





We have growing at the front of the 
piazza of our home a morning glory vine 
which, notwithstanding the hot, dry 
weather of the last few weeks, has and is 
still giving us a wealth of beautiful white 
bloom every morning, for which we are 





very grateful. But to maintain its life 
pene beauty we have had to fight grasshop- 
pers and a number of other insects that 
have attacked it and other vines in the 
neighborhood, and which one would not 


expect to find in the city. We sent spe.i- 
mens of three of the enemies to Miss Mary 


E. Murtfeldt for identification. Her letter 
follows. 
By the way, we failed to call Mr. Heat- 


on’s attention to the fact that Miss Murt- 
feldt is the author of entomological works 
which we are sure he would tind interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Editor RURAI., WORLD: Your letter of 
Aug. 15 with the box of insects preying on 
morning glory leaves came to hand. | 
found on the leaves inclosed three differ- 
ent insects, viz., the larvae of one of ihe 
tortoise or gold beetles; one or two of the 
morning glory leaf miners and several 
larvae of a larger pyralid moth, one of 
the garden web worms. The first eat small, 
roundish holes in the leaves, sometimes 
reducing them to lace work. The larvae 
are flattened, roundish or oblong grubs, 
less than one-fourth of an inch in length, 
of a dingy brown color, with whitish 
spines fringing the sides and a forked ap- 
pendage at the hinder end, upon which 
the shed skin and castings are retained 
and held over the back like a parasol. The 
perfect insect (cassida aurichalcea) is in 
form like a miniature tortoise and of a 
most brilliant golden or prismatic color. 
This species and its four or five allies are 
often quite injurious to the foliage of the 
Sweet potato as well as the morning glory. 

The second depredator is a little leaf 
miner which works between the upper 
and under cuticles, producing mica-like 
spots. It is known as the morning glory 
leaf-miner (Bedelia somnolentnila). 

The third and most destructive matting 
the leaves together, is one of the garden 
web worms—I think Loxostege stricticalis, 
but of the species I cannot be quite cer- 
tain until [ rear one of the moths. 

REMEDIES.—Dusting the vines with 
Pyrethrum powder or Paris green with 
air-slaked lime will kill the larvae and de- 
ter the perfect insects from laying their 
eggs upon the vines. If not very numer- 
ous it would not be difficult to remove 
them by hand picking. 

Its lability to insect attack, during re- 
cent years, is a great objection to this 
old-time favorite for shading windows and 
Ppiazzas, but by keeping close watch for 
the first appearance of the pests they can 
usually be kept in check without great 
trouble. MARY E. MURTFELDT. 

Kirkwood, Mo., Aug. 20, 1900. 





PREPARING APPLES ‘FOR COLD 
STORAGE. 





I have experimented with apples in cold 
storage for the last ten years. I am sure 
that they keep better when wrapped, for I 
have kept them two years, by double 
wrapping, once with tissue paper and then 
parafine paper. But apples can be kept 
easily if held at the proper temperature, 
even in barrels or boxes, not wrapped. 
The best temperature, we have found, is 
33 to 35 degrees, but it should not change 
more than one degree in 24 hours. Apples 
can surely be kept if the proper care is 
taken in putting fruit in the barrels or 
boxes. I find that too many think that 
cold storage will keep anything, but in 
reality it does not pay to put in storage 
anything but well-matured, well-handled, 
well-packed apples. If so done success is 
sure. L. A. GOODMAN. 
Secretary Missouri Horticultural Society. 

Apples for long keeping should go into 
cold storage direct from the tree, with as 
careful and as few handlings as possible; 
they need not be wrapped in wax paper to 
insure the best results. Many cold-storage 
men use barrels with but one head, storing 
away one upon the other, thus allowing a 
slight ventilation; the majority, however, 
head each barrel with a gentle pressure, 
making a comparatively air-tight package, 
and believe it to be much the better way, 
the natural shrinkage (not decay) being 
much less than in any other form of pack- 
age unless it be dn air-tight box. I be- 
lieve the barrel is preferable to the box, 
as less apples are liable to be bruised in 
the pressure; it is customary, however, to 
store them in the same package, be it 
either barrel or box, which later conveys 
them to market. Good fruit with careful 
handling will keep well by either method, 
the package containing the apples having 
less to do with the preservation, than the 
fruit itself. A. W. WILLIAMS. 





THE ALTON, ILL., HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Alton, 
Ill., Horticultural Society will hold its 
next regular meeting at the residence of 
Dr. W. H. C. Smith, one-half mile east of 
Godfrey station, on Saturday, Sept. 1. 

HANNAH DAVIS, Secretary. 

Godfrey, Ill. 


GREAT FRUIT YEAR IN OKLAHO- 
MA.—Oklahoma will this year take her 
place among the great fruit producing sec- 
tions ef the country. Strawberries are 
being shipped in large quantities, several 
hundred bushels a day going from Guthrie 
alone. Cherry shipments to all the lead- 
ing cities of the north have begun also. 
One grower in Logan county has 1,500 
bushels of May cherries: The strawberry 
crop of the territory is estimated at 25,000 
and the peach crop at 50,000 bushels.— 
Prairie Farmer. 





TAKE CARE OF THE ORCHARD. 


It is all right to let the hogs run in the 
orchard long enough to pick up the wormy 
fruit, but they should not be fed in the 
orchard or allowed to run there as a gen- 
eral thing. If kept there, they will soon 
commence rooting and eating the bark 
from the roots of the trees, and the trees 
will not last long. Poultry only should be 
allowed the run of the orchard.—Tennes- 
see Agriculturist. 


A prominent horticulturist says: ‘‘It is 
the habit of the uncultivated orchards to 
overbear at long intervals when all condi- 
tions are favorable. Cultivated orchards, 
on the other hand, tend to bear more oft- 
en, but do not have that tendency to over- 
bear.” 


The apple yield for the country is placed 
at 40,000,000 barrels as compared with 37,- 
000,000 last year. This is not a bumper 
crop, but it is a good output. 


Fruit tree planting has been on a most 
liberal scale this year in the State of 
Washington. The statement includes 
many English and black walnuts. 





GRAPE GROWERS COMBINE 
BROKEN. 
Fresno, Cal., August 16.—The deadlock 


between the «ine makers and the wine 
growers ended vy the breaking up of the 
growers’ combine. Grapes are selling for 
$13 and $14 a ton, instead of $18 and $20, 
the price fixed by the defunct growers’ 
association 


AMERICAN FLORISTS ELECT OFFI- 
CERS. 


New York, August 21.—At the meeting of 


the directors of the Society of American 
Florists to-day J. C. Vaughan of Chicago 
was elected president; E. G. Hill of Rich- 
mond, Va., vice-president; John C. Ester 


of Saddle Rock, N. J., secretary; Albert 
M. Herr of Lancaster, Pa., treasurer. 


A MISSOURI APPLE CROP.—The Has- 
eltines, the big Southwest Missouri apple 
growers, will probably be able to worry 
along through the coming winter without 
depriving themselves of many of the com- 
forts of life’ They have just sold their 
40,000 barrel crop to a firm of fruit dealers 
in Manchester, England, at the rate of 6 
and 45 cents a bushel, respectively, for 
the Ingram and the Ben Davis varieties. 
As the lot will bring an average price of 
$1.50 a barrel, the Haseltines will be able 
to bank the snug sum of $60,000 as the re- 
sult of their orchard’s yield for the sea- 
son.—Kansas City Journal 





FRUIT GROWING IN GEORGIA.—The 
president of the North Georgia Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Mr. G. H. Miller, 
himself one of the largest orchardists in 
the state, says that the old red hills of 
Georgia, good for nothing else, have been 
found to contain just the soil for peaches, 
apples and pears, while the climate is all 
that can be desired. He says that the ex- 
tent to which the new industry has de- 
veloped is far from being appreciated, 
even by the people of the south. He says 
that in the territory tributary to Rome 
there are no less than 600,000 peach trees, 
100,000 apple trees and 2,000 pear trees. 
His estimate as to the yield of these trees 
in a good year is as follows: Peaches, 
1,000,000 crates; apples, 300,000 crates; pears, 
26,000 crates.—Exchange 


THE HOUSE WREN, that little great 
insect destroyer, will make nests in small 
boxes or cans, if hung up out of reach of 
the cats. A good place is in the grape ar- 
bor or under the eaves of some outhouse. 
Let us try it next spring. 





Alabama is now growing the largest 
fruit and vegetable crops in its history; 
they will bring in more money, it is said, 
than for five years past. 
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The Apiary. 


THE HONEY CROP OF 190. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The greatest 
hindrance, perhaps, to bee culture as a 
specialty, is the occasional failure in the 
honey crop. It is not to be presumed that 
any rural business is free from occasional 
failure. But when the honey crop is a 
failure it is the flattest of ail failures. For 
this reason it is prudent to connect some 
other suitable business with the business 
of honey producing. 

In most localities, taking the country at 
large, our honey crops come from peren- 
nial and biennial plants. In only a few 
localities, speaking in a comparative 
sense, do the annual plants yield honey in 
paying quantity. Experience has also 
taught the close observer that all annual 
blooming plants produce honey that can- 
not be classed as first quality. Our lead- 
ing annual honey plants, such as buck- 
wheat, heartsease (smart weed), Spanish 
needle, the several varieties of asters, etc., 
all yield honey of dark color, and much of 
it so highly flavored as to be denominated 
as “strong honey.’’. From what I have 
stated it will be seen that the yield of our 
best honey does not depend as much on 
the season in which it is gathered and 
stored, as it does on the seasonableness of 
ihe preceding year. Even our honey bear- 
ing trees and shrubs are governed by the 
same rules as the buds of flowering trees 
are formed the year previous to their 
blooming. With this knowledge in posses- 
sion, it is not difficult to foresee at the 
close of any year what the prospects are 
for a honey crop the year following. Pos- 
sessing this knowledge of the business of 
heney producing, much may be saved in 
way of labor and apiary supplies. In the 
fall of last year (1899) it was easy to see 
that the heat and drouth had destroyed 
the white clover crop in a great measure, 
and the fruit bearing buds of the trees 
were damaged, and therefore I made no 
mistake last spring by making costly 
preparation for a big honey crop that was 
not in sight. But due care was exercised 
to secure the very light yield of honey of 
1900 at minimum cost. 

Bee culture is classed as a “‘little’’ busi- 
ness, and must be so classed as long as 
the business is hampered by the posses- 
sion of little knowledge of the business of 
honey producing. The writer has kept an 
apiary of from 2% to 75 colonies of bees for 
over years, and this aplary has been 
managed mostly as an experiment, a 
“fad” of his, if you please, and I do not 
hesitate to say that the easiest money 
that comes to my pocket comes from the 
“busy bees.” 

When the honey season is well nigh a 
failure, as it is in 1900, I so manage as to 
utilize the little output of the apiary at 
scarcely any cost. But when the season is 
extra good, I hold back nothing necessary 
to the largest yield, and nothing that re- 
quires labor and skill pays better on the 
investment. In a future article I will at- 
tempt to describe the best method of man- 
agement of the apiary. 

Shelby Co., Ky. G. W. DEMAREE. 

———— 


STAMP YOUR HONEY PACKAGES. 





It is a good plan for all apiarists to put 
their name and address on all packages of 
nice honey, either in combs or extracted. 
A rubber stamp, with plain letters three- 
eighths of an inch high, is best to mark 
sections, but bottles or cans of extracted 
honey must have a printed label pasted on, 
says the ‘“‘N. E. Homestead.” The mark- 
ing of first-class honey, or good goods of 
any kind, is a help to everybody who 
handles it. If the jobber has any fault to 
find he can easily trace it to the producer. 
If the grocer likes it he will be apt to re- 
member the name and buy some more of 
it, while the consumer will do the same. 

If you are producing a superior article 
in quantity, marking it and selecting a re- 
liable jobber and sticking by him, it will 
be a profitable undertaking, but it won't 
pay to change jobbers every year, or to 
put your name on anything but a good 
grade of honey. The ground is taken by 
jobbers that they do not want the honey 
stamped because putting the producer's 
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name on it leads the retailer to deal direct 
with the producer to the demoralization 
of the market. They should more truth- 
fully say to the loss of their profit. Manu- 
facturers of clothing, of wagons, fancy 
butter and many other lines of goods put 
their name on the goods and the jobber 
is helped thereby. Darlington butter 
brings 7ic per lb. because it is Darlington 
butter. If Tom Jones takes extra pains 
in handling the carload of fine honey 
which he produces every year, there is no 
harm in letting the people know that it is 
Tom Jones’ honey and that it is worth lc 
per Ib. more because it is as represented. 


BEES AND HONEY. 





It costs some # to 50 cents a hive to use 
full sheets of foundation in all the frames, 
and about the same for each super in the 
section boxes. What is the gain? There 
will be little or no drone comb. The use- 
less drones in a hive will consume more 
than 50 cents worth of sugar in a season. 
The more drones reared, the less worker 
bees there will be to store honey, says the 
“American Cultivator.’’ The workers 
which would occupy the space that the 
drone comb fills might store 50 cents worth 
or a dollar's worth of honey in a season. 
Much honey would have been used up in 
making the comb for which the foundation 
is a substitute. We think we speak with- 
in bounds when we say that every half 
dollar's worth of foundation used in a 
good colony will add from one to three 
dollars to the value of the honey gathered 
in a season, and when one is working for 
extracted honey so that he can put the 
empty combs back, the gain may be more. 
In this connection we would repeat the ad- 
vice given before—allow drone comb only 
in the best colonies, those that are gentle 
and good honey gatherers, that these 
qualities may be transmitted through the 
male parent of the workers as well as 
through the queen. There has been little 
attention paid to this by even the best 
beekeepers, but we think it is important, 
and if it has not been proven so, it is time 
some one did prove it. Do not allow the 
bees to be crowded for room to work in 
and store their honey. When a super is 
from one-half to two-thirds full raise it up 
and put another under it that they may 
work in both. By the time the top one is 
capped over, it will be time to put a third 
one underneath it. With plenty of room 
there will be less tendency to late swarm- 
ing. 


CLIPPED WINGS OF QUEENS. 





Many apiarists think it an advantage to 
let the bees swarm once; and as all their 
queens’ wings are clipped, when the 
swarm comes forth the queen is caught in 
a queen-catcher cage as she is crawling 
around in front of the entrance. The old 
hive is then removed to a new stand, and 
an empty one (several such should be kert 
in readiness) is put in its place, when the 
queen is put in front of the entrance 
caged, says the ‘“‘New York Farmer.” 

The bees, on discovering the absence of 
the queen, will soon return pellmell to the 
old stand. The surplus-chamber, if there 
was one on the old hive, is put on the new 
one now on the old stand. 

This manner of catching the swarms is 
so little labor that the ‘“‘women-folks” do 
not object to it, since there is no handling 
of the swarm itself, no climbing of trees 
after it, and it is all done, practically, by | 
catching the queen. The empty hive is | 
eesy handled, and the old hive need be! 
moved but a few feet, when you will take 
care of it when you get home. You will 
need to release the queen. 


WELL RIPENED HONEY.—Do not be 
in haste to take the filled comb away from ; 
the colony before the honey is well} 
ripened, and do not force it on the mar- 
ket too quickly after it is taken up, be it 
either in the comb or extracted. The de- 
mand for it seems to be much better after 
the season gets cool, and much honey is 
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$25.00 invested now will make you $25,000 i 
yeare. 500,000,000 Chinese use it for medicine, ‘Seed 
cents in stamps for Catalogue and Circulars 
ing valuable information on demand, prices and 
= " ww Py sare nad yy ete., $1, if you 
sure crop to raise. tous J hates 
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FRUIT EVAPORATOR 
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be good eating. We have heard people 
condemn honey as adulterated when we 
thought it was imperfect simply because 
it had not ripened. 

PLACING EMPTY COMBS.—Dr. & Cc. 
Miller advises the putting of frames of 
empty comb into a hive body and putting 
that under a colony of bees as a protection 
from the wax worm. Then close the en- 
trance to the upper hive that the bees 
may be obliged to come out that way, and 
they will not allow any worms to become 
lodged there. If the colony is a strong 
one the entrance to both upper and lower 
hive may be left open, and they will soon 
store honey in the upper hive and have 
most of the brood in the lower one. 

COMB HONEY.—When trying to pro- 
duce comb honey most beekeepers use 
Separators between the sections in the su- 
per. It is difficult to get straight combs 
not bulging out or crooked without them. 
When honey is coming in slowly it seems 
as if the Sees would not make straight 
and even cofnbs, even when they have full 
sheets of foundation, and such sections 
will not grade as fancy, and will not bring 
full price. The separator forces them to 
keep the comb in its proper limit. The 
queen excluder is needed to keep the 
brooder in the lower part of the hive. 
These are little items in the business, but 
with one colony or a hundred it makes 
beekeeping more pleasant as well as more 
profitable to have the proper appliances 
for working them. 

















HORSE STUNG TO DEATH BY BEES. 
—Columbia, Mo., August 11.—A remark- 
able incident occurred yesterday at the 
home of George Carson, six miles north 
of Columbia, the details of which were re- 
ceived here to-day. 

Yesterday a peddler rode up to the Car- 
son house, turned his horse loose to graze, 
and went inside to display his wares. Sud- 
denly a cry of terror was heard from the 
horse, and, rushing outside, the peddler 
and the Carson family saw the animal 
rushing frantically about and at times 
rolling on the ground, while a great 
swarm of bees almost hid him from sight. 
The poor brute was soon exhausted, and 
lay on the ground, at the mercy of the 
furious insects, which came swarming 
from several bee hives which the horse 
had overturned. 

Carson and the peddler rushed to the as- 
sistance of the dying horse, but were driv- 
en away after the latter had received 
such frightful injuries that his head was 
soon swollen to astonishing proportions. 
The bees killed the horse and raged 
about the house for several hours, in com- 
piete possession of the place. 


FREE FROM WEEDS.—Keep the 
ground around the hives clean and free 
from weeds and from all substances that 
have any unpleasant odors. The bees are 
sensitive to odors, as well they might be 
that live upon the nectar of the sweetest 
flowers. When we say weeds we know 
that some of what we call weeds are reai- 
ly honey-bearing plants, yet it is not well 
to have even them so close to the hives as 
to offer any obstruction to the flight of the 
bees. 





offered which is really not ripe enough to 
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Li ive Stock. 








Bep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, att 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 


Moines, la. ; 
Oct. 5.—E. S. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. 


Oct. $.—Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield, Mo 
Poland-Chinas. 


Oct. 5.—J. W. Williams, Cisco, Ills Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Oct. 10.—E. F. Hulbert, Stoningtor Il 


Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Mowea jue 
It. Herefords. 
Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
= Horses. : 
Oct. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, Kic kapoo, Kan. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 16.—W. B. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, 


Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 


Edenburg, I 


Shorthorns. , 
Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorneg, 
Delaware, 


Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ta. 


Oct. 18—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, lil. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Ill. 
Porgy. - Chinas. 

31.—E. E. Axline, Vak Grove, Mo. 
OF ssand-Chinas. 

Nev. 1.—R. D. Burnham, C hampaign, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—C. N. Cutter, Hopedale, Ill 
land-Chinas. ' 

Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., 
Ill. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ta 
Shorthorns. oti a 

. 15.—8. M. Winslow, Oskalovusa, eo 

a Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, 1 Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. ad 

vy. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, - 

ag vie Chinas. Sale at Gibson, Il. is 

22 and 2.—Logan Chappell, t. 

OP ek Mo. Waiter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. Cc. B. Smith. 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

c. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 

a oT a Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. REE; 
ec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour an 

Oe abbouner. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. sags 
. 18 and 14.—H. C. Duncan a 
Bothwell. at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 

an ll, Mosby, Mo. 

ch 5, 191.—T. J. Worne osby, 

Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 22, 23, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. ; 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 


Po- 


Po- 
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SUPREME SHORTHORN SALES. 

Perhaps the most significant sale cf 
pure-bred cattle ever held in this country 
was that of the celebratcd W. D. Flatt 
herd of imported and Canadian bred Shoit- 
horns, Aug. 7, 1900, in Dexter Park Am)phi- 
theater at the Union Stock Yards, Chica- 
go. This herd was gathered from the Yext 
animals and prize-winners in England, 
Scotland and Canada, and brought as on 
experiment to Chicago for sale at auec- 
tion, the purpose being to demonstrate the 
value of such cattle in the United States 
at thé present time. 

In this ‘sale, 44 cows and heifers brought 
$35,135, an average of $7 52 each. and 15 
bulls and calves sold for }!1,6%, an average 
of $779.33, making a totw! of 53 animals for 
$46,825, or a general average of $793.64 per 
head. The highest price was paid for an 
imported two-year-old heifer, * May flower 
6th,” calved July 10, 18%, bred by L. de 
Rothschild, Ascot, ‘Sngland, and sold to 
Col. G. M. Casey, Shawnee Mound, Mo., 
for $2,600. The highest priced bull was im- 
ported “Orange *~hief”’ fer $1,510, to Mr. E. 
W. Bowen, Deiphi, Ind, The Canadian 
heifer, “Queen of the ‘ouans,’ calved 
Jan. 3, 1899, brought $1,800, and a Canadian 
cow, ‘Mildred 6th,” sold for $1,325, both to 
Mr. E. 8. Kelley, cf Springfield, Ohic. Tie 
Canadian bull, “‘Royal Banner,” went for 
$1,505, to Mr. H. F. Brown, Minneapolis, 
Minn. orty tive imported animals 
brought $36,106, or an average of $802.32 
each, ani 14 “!anadian-bred animals scid 
for $10,720, an average of $765.71. 

These figures show in what estimation 
such stock is held. No such magnificent 
gathering of Shorthorn breeders has oc- 
curred, and no such prices have been real- 
ized for any breed of cattle, since the cele- 
brated Cochrane sale of Shorthorns in 
Dexter Park in 1874, and the New York 
Mills sale in August, 1873, and one or two 
sales in the early eighties. The values 
then realized, however, were for fashion- 
able strains of show cattle, wherein pedi- 
gree and the fancy of wealthy buyers 
more than individual merit determined the 
price. Now, values are based on the prac- 
tical basis of the actual dollars aid cents 
income or profit to be derived from indi- 
vidual performance in breeding, and never 
before has the cold, mercenary criterion 
been so strictly applied as in the Flatt 
sale. This fact, together with the prices 
realized, speaks volumes for the high 
merit of the animals offered, apart from 
their pedigrees. They are worth every 
dollar they brought, for *he improvement 
in value on the market for bee‘ of the 
herds they will become the progenitors of. 

The dispersion was as follows: Iowa 2%, 
$17,160; Illinois 6, $2,615; Ohio 5, $5,565; Kan- 
sas 5, $3,875; Minnesota 4, $3,680; Indiana 4, 
$5,015; Wisconsin 2, $1,450; Missouri 3, $4,100; 
Michigan 1, $335; Vermont 1, $725, and On- 
tario 4, $2,305—ten states and Canada being 
represented by purchasers. The states 
bordering on the Mississippi river and 
eastward took 50 head at $40,645, while the 
more westward states took only 5 head at 
$3,875, and Canada 4 head at $2,306. 

The above is a sufficient answer to the 
claim sometimes made by interested par- 
ties that the best bidders for high-class 
breeding cattle are west of the Missouri 
river. For the third time this year, and in 











There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 

to be incurable. a hy — 
many years doctors pronounce! a loca! 
4 and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
cience has proven catarrh to be a con- 
etitutional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to an Loong for circulars and testi- 
F. z ‘CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


fae F Family Pills are the best. 
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each of the three leading breeds of beef 
cattle, it has been demonstrated that Dex- 
ter Park Amphitheater, Chicago, is the 
best place in the world to dispose of such 
stock; the first being the dispersion of the 
Wallace Estill herd of Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle, on March 22 and 23, when seventy- 
two head brought $41,699, or an average of 
h, and the second being the dis- 
persion of the Fairview herd of Hereford 
by Mr. F. A. Nave, of Attica, Ind., 

\pril 17 and 18, in which % animals sold 
for $64,415, an average of $671 each. 

These sales have not only enhanced the 

values of choice breeding cattle of all 
breeds, and encouraged and benefited the 
entire beef cattle industry of the nation, 
but the Flatt sale undoubtedly will en- 
courage the marketing of imported and 
Canadian pure-bred cattle in the United 
States. Mr. Flatt deserves great credit 
for his experiment. He has demonstrated 
that American breeders have a growing 
confidence in the stability of good prices 
for first-class breeding stock, ani he has 
shown to foreign breeders that Chicago is 
the recognized market of the world for 
sales and purchases of blooded cattle for 
breeding purposes. 
The ‘Breeders’ Gazette’’ comments as 
follows: “It is necessary to hark back 
sixteen years to find an average at an auc 
tion sale of Shorthorn cattle equal to that 
recorded at the Flatt offering 1ast Tues- 
day, when fifty-nine head averaged $73.04. 
Counting with their dams three sucking 
calves, catalogued with the cows but sold 
separately (a method of calculating aver- 
ages sometimes used) we have an average 
of $836.16 on fifty-six lots. The ful) signifi- 
cance of these averages can only be ap- 
preciated when it is stated that no ex- 
treme prices were bid. The top price was 
$2,600, the bottom $275—the only time the 
figure fell below $300. Only eight of the 59 
head dropped below $400. Such figures car- 
ry their own comment. The sale was a 
huge success. There is much comfort and 
encouragement in the fact that the indi- 
vidual excellence of the offering rather 
than the paper pedigrees commanded the 
high prices. Breeders are engaged jn a cat- 
tle hunt, not pedigree hunt, nowadays. The 
word ‘imported’ was not an open sesame 
to pocketbooks. That breeders do not in- 
tend to buy animals at big prices merely 
because they are imported was ciearly 
demonstrated at Dexter Park, The results 
of this sale, gratifying to Shorthorn bree4- 
ers as setting the auction-ring record for 
years past of all breeds, should emphasize 
this warning. It is no invitation for spec- 
ulators in cheap cattle to rush in; it is 
rather a positive warning that such spec- 
ulation would prove unprofitable. The sale 
was a model in its conduct and altogether 
a red-letter day in the history of Short- 
horns.”’ 
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DEHORNING. 


The practice of dehorning has become 
quite common with cattle intended for 
feeding, and while it would not be true 
to say that all the effects of the opera- 
tion have been studied so that they are 
fully understood, no injurious results have 
as yet been found to follow it. A corre- 
spondent, however, says the ‘‘Homestead,” 
raises the following question and asks our 
opinion in regard to it: 

Is it really injurious to Shorthorn cattle 
to dehorn them while they are young? I 
heard an argument not long since on the 
subject of dehorning in which one man 
claimed that if dehorning were kept upon 
young heifers, they would not grow as 
large and wouid be harder to keep in 
flesh. Is this the fact? 

It is not usual to dehorn Shorthorn cat- 
tle, or pure bred cattle of any other breed 
of which horns are a characteristic. The 
practice is, as a rule, confined to those 
eattle that are intended to go into the 
feed lot. The advantage gained is that 
the cattle are quieter, worry each other 
less, occupy less room at the feed trough 
and in watering, and ship better and more 


closely after fattening. So far as the 
greater quietness is concerned, the ten- 
dency would be, in our judgment, to 


greater thrift and growth rather than 
less. 

What is here said of the effects of de- 
horning is only entirely true of cattle that 
are dehorned by an operation prepara- 
tory to going into the feed lot. Those that 
are dehorned as calves by the use of caus- 
tics on the button before the calves are a 
month old occupy less room in the feed 
lot and in shipping, as will those de- 
horned later. It also prevents accidental 
injuries. But it is questioned by many 
whether it changes the disposition and 
makes the cattle quieter when mature. It 
is argued that the reason why dehorned 
cattle are less aggressive is because they 
feel the loss of a weapon on which they 
had before habitually relied, and that this 
makes them behave themselves, just as 
taking away a revolver from a man who 
has been in the habit of carrying one all 
his life, would probably make him a rath- 
er more peaceable citizen. This, however, 
is only opinion and not demonstrated fact. 
It receives some support from the fact 
that there are a great many aggressive 
cattle among the polled breeds, because 
they learn to be aggressive in other ways, 
in spite of the fact that they are without 
horns from calfhood. We know of no 
reason, however, why the dehorning of 
heifer calves, no matter how long kept up, 
should prevent them from growing as 
large as they otherwise would, or make it 
more difficult to keep them in flesh. 


WAR WITH THE TUBERCULIN TEST 





A regulation of the Illinois State Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners prohibits 
cattle being brought into the State for 
breeding or dairy purposes unless they 
have been tested by tuberculin. The board 
prosecuted several dairymen in Northern 
Illinois for a violation of the quarantine 
regulations, and the court—Judge Pond, of 
De Kalb County—discharged the defend- 
ants, declaring that the Commissioners 
have no legal right to test cattle brought 
into Illinois for tuberculosis, and no au- 
thority to make regulations regarding tu- 
berculin tests. The court sustained the 
defendants’ contention that the Board's 
quarantine regulation is an unjust dis- 
crimination against the dairy interests of 
the State. This decision has been the 
cause of great satisfaction among stock- 
men. 

The Commissioners will carry the case 
to a higher court, in view of the fact that 
recently Judge Southworth, of Cane Coun- 
ty, rendered a contrary decision, confirm- 
ing the right of the Board to test and con- 
demn cattle. It is most desirable that a 
final decision be shortly arrived at so that 
stockmen may know to what lengths they 
will be compelled to go in order to stop 
the slaughter of cattle under cover of the 
law.—Farmers’ Advocate. 





ual azn feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
teel Works, St. Louis, for Catalogue. 





BREED VS. TYPE, 





“We are sometimes asked which, in our 
private opinion, is the best breed of cattle, 
swine, poultry, etc. It would be manifest- 
ly improper if we entertained an opinion 
upon the subject to state it in an article 
of this kind. Our answer then to such in- 
quiries is that we believe much more in 
the type than we do in the particular 
breed to which an anima! may belong. 

We are aware that many breeders are 
great sticklers for color and in the minds 
of some any animal not having the requi- 
site color of coat could never fill the bill. 
Allowing, then, each individual his prefer- 
ence as to color and fancy markings, we 
will say that in all essential points we be- 
lieve there is but little difference between 
the various breeds of live stock. In cattle, 
for example, if we are breeding for beef 
production we can easily select the beef 
type from any of the leading beef breeds. 
This type is so well understood by stock- 
men generally that we need only say that 
the mellow, easy feeding, comparatively 
blocky steer is always selected by the ex- 
perienced feeder, and the profits on such 
ananimal are known to be much more cer- 
tain than those obtained on handling one 
of a rough, coarse-boned, angular type. 

“One mistake very generally made is the 
failure to breed for a definite purpose. 
Every stockman should, as a rule, be a 
specialist. Success can not be obtained in 
breeding for beef production one or two 
years and then crossing with Jersey, Hol- 
stein> Ayrshire, or other dairy blood, as 
we have frequently seen practiced by a 
certain class of farmers and stockmwen 
who have no definite line marked out. 
Those who have attained the greatest suc- 
cess have, as a rule, been specialists in 
their respective lines. Take, for example, 
the noted feeder, Gillette, of Illinois, who 
for years has topped the market with his 
Christmas beeves. His ideas were always 
clearly defined and persistently followed 
out from year to year and his fame as a 
feeder has become national. 

In breeding swine same principles wil) 
apply. Mary of our farmers complain, 
and we think in many cases with sufficient 
cause, that certain breeds of swine have 
been handled rather for show ring pur- 
poses than for actual utility and success- 
ful performance in the feed lot. This 
practice of breeding too fine has to a great 
extent been encouraged by the very men 
whoare loudest in their demands for heavier 
bones and stronger constitution in the 
hog. Too many farmers and feeders, as 
well as judges at our shows, are unduly 
influenced by beauty and symmetry in se- 
lecting their breeding animals, rather than 
in following the dictates of their better 
judgment and securing the more useful, 


|} and as a rule, plainer type of animal. 


“Take for example, the Poland-China, 
admittedly one of our most useful and pop- 
ular breeds of swine. This hog has, to a 
great extent, been injured by being han- 
died for fancy points and yet there is to- 
day no lack of good and useful animals in 
the Poland-China breed. 

“The man who desires to build up a 
herd that will do him and his patrons the 
greatest good, must to a great extent lose 
sight of show ring characteristics, when- 
ever such characteristics may interfere 
with the object in view, namely, the build- 
ing up of a herd of strong-boned, prolific, 
reasonably early maturing, strong-con- 
st'tutioned type of hogs. 
tain, after mingling much with farmers 
and feeders during the past two years, 
that the men who produce such hogs as 
we have just described can build up a 
business that will bring excellent returns 
to those who give but Hittle attention to 
fancy ears and the aesthetic curl of the 
tail and devote their energies to producing 
the animal that will respond most satis- 
factorily in the breeding pen and feed 
lot.’’"— Breeders’ Journal. 

STOCK NOTES. 

CATTLE RAISERS’ COMPLAINT.— 
Fort Worth, Tex., August 27.—The princi- 
pal matter discussed to-day by the execu- 
tive committee of the Texas Cattle Rais- 
ers’ Association was the rate question. 
The cattlemen have protested all along 
against paying the advance of 2%c on the 
hundred pounds on cattle shipments from 
Texas and Indian Territory to markets, 
and in February last an additional 3c was 
added to this rate. The association can 
take no action on this matter because it is 
not an incorporated body, but the shippers 
are paying the increased rate under pro- 
test, and after the season closes there 
will be suits brought against all lines by 
shippers in the United States courts for a 
refunding. The basis of the suits will be 
the inequality of the rates charged to the 
shippers of Texas and the Indian Terri- 
tory as compared with other parts of the 
country having similar mileage. 

CATTLEMEN TO ORGANIZE.—Fort 
Worth, Tex., August 24.—A meeting of cat- 
tlemen of Northern Texas and Southern 


Indian Territory has been called at Sul- | 


phur Springs, I. T., for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a district cattle association fur 
the two territories mentioned. The assv- 
ciation is to be both protective and de- 
tective. One of the main objects for the 
cattlemen of these sections getting togeth- 
er is to be able to combat the thieving that 
has for years been going on there. The 
thieves steal stock and sell it to the coun- 
try butchers. Other matters will also come 
up for consideration by these cattlemen. 
BLACKLEG BECOMES PREVALENT. 
—St. Joseph, Mo., August 24.—Blackleg is 
rapidly decimating some of the finest 
herds of cattle in this section of the state. 
The loss in this country during the last 
week has been very heavy. Blackleg vac- 
cine is being freely used by the stock 
growers wherever the disease appears, but 
only in a few instances has the treatment 
been successful. The greatest number of 
fatalities are among young cattle, that die 
twenty-four hours after the attack. 
CATTLE SUFFER FOR LACK OF 
WATER.—Arkansas City, Ark., August 21. 
—The cattle and stock men west of this 
city are in desperate straits on account 
of lack of water. Several are driving their 
stock to the Arkansas River, which itself 
is very low. The long dry weather has 
dried up all of the smaller streams and 
springs in that part of the country. All 
the wells are either dry or so nearly so 
that they can not furnish more water than 
is necessary to be used by the people and 
wcrking stock. The Kansas southwesiern 
Railroad hauls a train load of twelve cars 
of water to the points along the line each 
night. There have been but few deaths 
among the stock as a rule, because of the 
scarcity of water, but it is only a question 
of a few days until something must be 
done to relieve the stock. The Arkansas 
River is nearly exhausted, but good water 
may be had by digging a short distance in 


the sand and striking the underground 
current. 
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ie FRANK ROCKEFELLER A CATTLE- 


| MAN.—Kansas City, Mo., August 24— 
| Frank Rockefeller, of Cleveland, has de- 
cided to give up active participation in all 
his other interests and go into the cattle 
business exclusively. 

He has been planning for this ever since 
he resigned the vice-presidency of the 
Standard Oil Company last February, and 
his plans are now pretty well matured. 
Mr. Rockefeller already owns a stock 
farm of 13,000 acres at Belvidere, Kan., 290 
miles from Kansas City and ninety miles 
directly west of Wichita. He has leased 
a large range on the plains of Texas, and 
he has had extensive dealings in Arizona. 
He recently bought 12,000 head of Arizona 
cattle. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who is en route to 
Cleveland from his Belvidere ranch, said: 

“I think I will have the finest stock farm 
in the world there. The cattle business is 
growing, and is growing in the right way. 
The quantity of cattle is not being ir- 
creased, but the business is being divided 
among many men, and the juality of the 
stock is rapidly improving. So, as the cat- 
tle business increases stock will brirg bet- 
ter prices."’ 

KANSAS CITY'S BIG CATTLE SHOW. 
—Kansas City, Mo., August 23.—A sale and 
show of Shorthorn and Hereford cattle, 
with probably the largest amount of 
money ever hung up for prizes at an exhi- 
bition of those breeds of cattle, will be 
held at the stock yards here from October 
16 to 26. The prizes will amount in the ag 
gregate to more than $21,000—$11,000 in the 
Shorthorn classes and $10,000 in the Here- 
ford contests, There will be 150 Shorthorns 
on sale, and at least 500 of them in the 
show. The number of Herefords entered 
for sale is 250, and there will be as many, 
if not more, of the ‘white faces” in tire 
show ring as of the Shorthorns. 

The show will be the first ever given 
under the auspices of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association. Two officers 
of the association—President C. E. Leon- 
ard, of Bellaire, Mo., and Secretary J. H. 
Pickerell, of Springfield, Ill.—arrived to- 
day to make preliminary arrang ts. 

GIGANTIC ORDER FOR BEEF.—Chi- 
cago, ll., August 26—Armour & Co. have 
received an order from the Russian Gov- 
ernment for 6,000,000 pounds of ‘‘beef on 
the hoof” to feed the soldiers of the Czar 
in China, It is the largest order of the 
| kind in the history of the Chicago meat 
; trade. 
| Options are said to have been taken on 
|every available ship in the carrying trade 
on the Pacific, It will take 5,000 fatted cat- 
tle to fill the order. The cattle will be sent 
| from San Francisco via Hawaii and Japan. 
TOM HARRIS, of the Sunnyside herd of 
| prize-winning Berkshires and Shorthorns, 
| of Lamine township, will go to Des Moines, 
| lowa, next week, where he has the honor 
| of being special judge in the swine depart- 
| ment of the Iowa state fair. The selection 
| of Mr. Harris is an admirable one in every 
| particular.—Boonville (Mo.) Advertiser. 
| CATTLE KILLED BY LIGHTNING.— 
During the electrical storm yesterday aft- 
| ernoon lightning struck a wire fence or 
the farm of Sam Whitlow, adjoining the 
Reform school. A bunch of cattle was 
| Standing near and ten were knocked down. 
| At the time of going to press six of them 
| were supposed to be dead. The loss is 
; quite heavy and very unfortunate for Mr. 
Whitlow.—Boonville (Mo.) Advertiser. 

Cc. A. McCUE, Auxvasse, Callaway Co., 
| Mo., advertises in this issue some fine 
| Berkshire boars and Southdown rams. 
| They are all of the best breeding, for 
| when Mr. McCue established his herds he 
| purchased the best, and all new blood 
j;added has been from leading families. 
f hat he is now offering for sale, both 














hogs and sheep, are splendid individuals. 
THE FLATT SHORTHORN SALE.— 
| The magnificent average of $836, made by 
| the fifty-six Shorthorn cattle sold at the 
Flatt sale at Chicago, in which statement 
| is included four calves, coupled with their 
| dams, though sold separately, may be 
taken as a pretty good index of the out- 
look for the beef trade, in which the de- 
mand, present and prospective, is greaivr 
than ever before. A look through the Chi- 
cago packing houses, with their immense 
capabilities and gigantic operations, 
serves to strengthen the confidence of 
breeders and feeders in the solidity of the 
business and the safety of its future, while 
the enormous transactions in cattle at the 
Union Stock Yards there still confirm the 
confidence entertained.—Farmers’ Advo- 
cate. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 
RECEIPTS during the week ending Aug. 
25 were 16,992 cattle, 22,458 hogs and 9,220 
sheep, against 23,575 cattle, 19,147 hogs and 
11,714 sheep the previous week, a decrease 
of 6,583 cattie, an increase of 3,311 hogs, 
and a decrease of 2,494 sheep. Compared 
with the corresponding week a year ago 
cattle show an increase of 1,500, hogs a 
| decrease of 1,000, sheep an increase of 3,500. 
Receipts of cattle at the four principal 
markets amounted to 143,600, being 1,000 
less than last week, but 3,000 more than 
two years ago. Receipts of hogs were 223,- 
400, which were 22,000 more than last week 
and 20,000 less than a year ago. Receipts 
of sheep were 158,000, an increase of 41,000 
compared with last week, and 27,000 com- 
pared with a year ago. It was the heav- 
jest week on record for this time of the 
year at the four principal markets. 
CATTLE.—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion were moderate, and the quality about 
the same as last week. Best full loads 
of steers averaging 1,388 and 1,578 Ibs. sold 
at $5.70. The fore part of the week opened 
10 to 15e higher than at the close of last, 
but Wednesday with liberal run at this 
market, and heavy receipts reported at all 
others, our market declined 10 to 15c per 
ewt., and closed Friday practically about 
the same as at the close of last week. The 
butcher cow and heifer trade has been 
very slow, and prices in general were 15 to 
25c per cwt. lower. The stocker and feeder 
trade remains about steady; receipts were 
not quite as heavy as the previous week, 
and the demand for best grades of stock- 
ers and feeders has improved. Export- 
ers have been liberal buyers of cattle 
throughout the week at all markets. 
Following quotations are based upon the 
present condition of the trade: Best na- 
tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 
to 1,600 pounds average $5.70 to $5.85; choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds aver- 
age, $5.45 to $5.65; good shipping and ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 to 
$5.40; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 to $5.15. The bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
and ds were of good to 
choice quality sold at $5.40 to $5.65. Steers 
1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.70 to $5.55, bulk of sales 





average, full range, 4.50 to $5.50, bulk of 
sales at $5.15 to $5.50. Steers weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds full range $41.23 to %.35, 
bulk sold at $4.65 to $#4.%. Feeding steers, 
fair to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $ 
to $5, bulk at $3.65 to #.15, and they were 
plain quality Common to choice stock- 
ers $2.75 to $4.50, bulk at $3.25 to $3.75, and 
the quality was fair to common. Stock 
heifers full range $2.30 to $8.7 and the 
bulk at $2.85 to $3.40. Fancy native heifers 
sell at $4.70 to $5 and there were very few 
}on the market. Choice native heifers sell 
at 4.235 to $4.65. Good native cows and 
heifers sell at $3.35 to 4.15. Medium cows 
at $2.6 to %.23. Fair cows $2.35 to $2.60. 
Inferior, light and old cows $1.25 to $2.25. 
The bulk of the Southwest cows sold at 
$2.10 to $% and the bulk of all the cows 
sold at $2 40 to $3.30. Canning cows sell at 
$1.25 to $2.50. Veal calves, full range $4.50 
to $6.75 per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.30 to 
$6.23 per 100 pounds. Heretics and year- 
lings sold at $3 to $4.25 per 100 pounds with 
the bulk at $3.25 to $3.85. Bulls, full range, 
$2.75 to $4, bulk of sales $3 to $3.25. Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.75'to $4, the bulk at $2.85 
to $3.20. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range at $16 to $41.50 per cow and 
calf, the bulk of sales being at $27.50 to 
$35. 

Receipts for the week have been quite 
liberal in the Southern Division, there be- 
ing 419 cars offered for sale, making the 
third largest week of the season. The gen- 
eral offerings have been a very ordinary 
class of mid-summer grass cattle, bulk be- 
ing from the Indian Territory. Calculat- 
ing from this time last week the best 
steers are l0c per cwt. lower, medium to 
common 15 to 20c, cows and bulls 10 to lic, 
Calves show an advance of 50 to Tic per 
head. Best steers on sale during the 
week averaged 1,215 and 1,221 Ibs., and sold 
at $4.50 per cwt. During the week Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee yearlings sold at $2.30 
per cwt., calves at $4 to $8 per head, bulls 
and oxen $2.65 to $3.15 per cwt., cows and 
heifers $2.25 to $2.70 per cwt., while 878-Ib. 
steers sold at $3.12%. Texas and Indian 
Territory calves, 150 to 255 Ibs., sold at $7 
to $11 per head, bulk at $9 to $10. Bulls 
$2.40 to $2.75 per ewt., stags and oxen $2.50 
to $ per cwt., cows and heifers, mostly 
grassers, sold at $2.60 to $2.85 per cwt. 
Majority of the grass steers averaging 650 
to 1,285 Ibs. sold at $2.75 to $4.50, bulk $3 
to $3.75. 

HOGS.—Tuesday, opened 5e higher, 
closed firm, bulk selling at $5.35 to $5.40. 
Wednesday, arrivals light, market opened 
slow, but prices were steady with Tues- 
day. Thursday opened steady to strong at 
Wednesday's prices. Friday very libera! 
run, market opened 5c higher, bulk sell- 
ing at $5.40 to $5.45, with 60 head selling at 
$5.55. Saturday, with light run, market 
opened steady, and trade continued for a 
time as it opened, but closed weak, late 
sales 5 to lc lower. Range of prices as 
follows: Hutchers and packers $5.35 to 
$5.42%, Yorkers and shippers $5.35 to $5.45, 
heavy pigs $4.75 to $5.40, light pigs $3.50 to 
$4.75, rough heavies $4.75 to $5. 

SHEEP—Receipts at this point moderate 
for the past week, at other points very 
heavy. Market §) to Tic per cwt. lower 
than last week’s close. Stockers were in 
more liberal receipt, and sold 15 to 25c per 
ewt. lower. Range of prices as follows: 
Best lambs $4.25 to $5 per cwt., best sheep 
$3.50 to $3.75, cull lambs $2.50 to $3.75, best 
bucks $2 to $2.50, stockers $2.75 to $3.50. 

Monday, Aug. 27.—CATTLE—Receipts 
were very light in the native division to- 
day, and prices steady to strong com- 
pared with the close of last week. Chica- 
go reported 20,000 and the market strong 
to a shade higher on best grades, steady 
on others. The run was also light here in 
the quarantine division, quality very com- 
mon, prices strong. 

HOGS—Light run here and unfavorable 
advices from Chicago, our market was l0c 
lower. Chicago closed 10 to lic lower, with 
a good many unsold. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
at last week's closing prices. 





FOOT AND “MoU TH DISEASE.—Just 
at present there is an embargo on Euro- 
pean cattle. Official advices to the De- 
partment of Agriculture report that the 
foot and mouth disease is very prevalent 
among live stock throughout almost all of 
Europe, except Norway, Sweden and 
Holland, and importations of animals 
from European countries, principally Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Belgium and 
Switzerland, is being prohibited by this 
Government. A special permit from the 
Secretary of Agriculture is required for 
the entry of all these animals subject to 
contagious disease, and applications for 
permits from the countries where the 


disease is prevalent are being refused by 
the Department. 


Never before have bears been known to 
be so numerous in Western Colorado as 
now, and they are being seen all around, 
and their devastating work among cattle 
is reported from nearly every direction. 
The presence of so many is supposed to be 
due to the forest fires raging in various 
localities. The 4-A ranch on Piceance 
creek lost thirty-four whiteface calves 
out of a bunch of forty and six bears and 
: puma were killed in the vicinity in one 
ay. 
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Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARIS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. ERAKE, Asst. Jen’) Magi. 
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CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


18 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a com, choice heif- 
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CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of 
Acom| Brace and ness families, and Sree aye  eutet Vio hell ach 


J. P.FINLEY, B Breckenridge, ao 





Trade-Marks 


“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=~ BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada 


Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full Be ey vofficial endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, cnicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


uring the last 5 years. 





Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 











MALADIE-DU-COIT.—There are two 
Stallions in this neighborhood and some 
mares which have small white specks on 
the generative organs, believed to be com- 
municable from coition. These specks are 
gradually spreading over the affected 
parts. Is there any such disease? If so, 
what will be the result. 

Mercer Co., Mo. N. J. NICHOLS. 
This disease, known also as equine syph- 
ilis, was imported some years ago into Il- 
linois. It destroyed thousands of dollars 
worth of horses, but it is now thought and 
believed that it is stamped out of the 
United States. You, however, have a 
right, under the state laws of Missouri to 
demand the services of our State Vet- 
erinarian. See Revised Statutes for fuller 
information on this disease. 

PINKEYE IN CATTLE.—Will you 
please give in the RURAL WORLD a 
remedy for pinkeye in cattle? By so doing 
you will greatly oblige a subscriber. 
Maryville, Mo. J. W. D. 
If our correspondent will send his name 
and address, enclosing a two-cent stamp, 
to Dr. T. E. White, 420 East Fourth street, 
Sedalia, Mo., a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD containing an article on pinkeye 
and written by the veterinary editor will 
be sent him. 

HIP SWEENEY.—Please give in your 
next issue a remedy for hip sweeney. I 
have an excellent mule which has it and 
would like very much to cure him if there 
is a cure. J. T. Mz 
Norborne, Mo. 

This disease originates from too many 
different causes to treat sindiscriminately. 
It may be from a diseased foot, sprain, 
sidelines, ring bones, or, in fact, from 
any diseased articulation in that leg. So 
you can understand that until the true 
cause is known we cannot prescribe the 
proper remedy. If you will give a better 
history perhaps something can be done. 


CAPPED HOCKS.—I have a valuable 
driving mare that ran away with a buggy 
four weeks ago and bruised her hock. It 
is calloused right on the turn and back 
part. The ham string is enlarged just 
where it fastens to the cap of hock. The 
hock is enlarged and hard. The mare is 
only slightly lame. The joint is not stiff 
and has but very little fever in it. 
Advise what is the best thing to be done 
to effect a cure. JOHN WOLFE. 
Wayne Co., Ill. 

Capped hocks, though difficult and tedi- 
ous to cure, can, nevertheless, be re- 
moved when properly treated. I make an 
absorbing blister and have used it success- 
fully in my practice for over a quarter of 
a century, but before using it you must 














at $5.15 to $5.40. Steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds 
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be quite certain that all inflammation has 
subsided. The price of the blister is $1. 
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HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, "F's. A few choice 
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Baron Champion 122702 
"s family, at a bargain if taken 
POWELL BROS., LEE’s SUMMIT, MO. 
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For Sale. They were si coe tt Soe, Demowe Red 
Butterfly "109704. Grand Victor 135844, and 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123067. First an¢é 
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W. HLH. ‘STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Estill 34 23696 aS by Heathen Lad 
ny Mt a For is. 
Bullivan Co, Mo., J.T. WATSON, Mgr. KR. B. Sta 
Harris, Mo. 


JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, =. 
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Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
“* MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood of = following great bulls large!y 
dissemi in offering: Young Abbottsburn 
Victoria Baron and nf Sootlands C 
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CHRONIC COUGH.—I have a five-yea'- 
old driving horse that has quite a bad 
ccugh, caused from the effects of distem)- 
ed that he had last winter. He is worsé 
when started up quickly or when going 
down hill. He also coughs some in the 
barn. I have given him some condition 
powders, also some liquid medicine that | 
got from our local veterinary, but neither 
seems to help him. The trouble seems 
to be in his throat. He runs at nostrils 
some after being driven when his head 's 
let down. R. P. W. 

Medford, Wis. 

It is possible that the glands of te 
throat are enlarged and so press on the 
larynx and irritate it, and thus producins 
the cough. These cases are hard to cure 
when of long standing. Try the followins: 
Rub in well, once a day, tincture of iodine 
on the space oceupied by the throat-latc) 
Keep using the —_ until you blis- 
ter the parts pretty thoroughly, then dis- 
continue long enough to allow the ef 
fects of the bil blister to wear off, after which 
apply again as before. Practice this treat- 
ment for three or four months, or unt!! 
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R. I. Lee, of Topeka, Kan., derives a 
vast amount of satisfaction at the show- 


ing made by Cresceus and Grattan Boy, | 


in the $5,000 stallion race at Columbus, O. 
rhe winner was by his old stallion, Rob- 
ert MeGregor, and he also bred the dam 
and aaa om of Grattan Boy, who was 
timed in 2:06% in each of the two heats 
that Cresceus trotted in 2:06. 


No one ever saw an undersized stallion 
that was not a sire of ‘great, big, fine 
foals," says Deacon Partridge. ‘This is 
yne of the remarkable things connected 
with the light harness horse industry; 
was true before the days of Imported Mes- 
senger, and will continue until the name 
Hambletonian becomes a mythical mem- 
ory 

Two years ago we stated, says Colum- 
bus, that “rye was a profitable crop for 
the horse breeder,”’ and the remark is 
pertinent right at present. Rye furnishes 
pasture late in the fall and early in the 
spring, makes the very best of ledding 
and beats poor hay when used as forage. 
Rye should be sown somewhat earlier 
than fall wheat if good results ace io be 
expected. 


One of the most remarkable, indeed 
memorable, instances that ever occurred 
on a track was at the last Cleveland meet- 
ing. Ben Renick, driving Midway, and 
trying earnestly to win, lost three heais. 
He then asked Geers to get up behind the 
pacer, and Geers won the race with him. 
This exhibition of common sense and lack 
f ostentation on the part of Renick is 
worthy of a medal. He is a fine reinsman 
himself, but his recognition of his superior 
was frank and did him credit. If 1 owned 
a stable of horses, and could not afford or 
command Geers’ services I would look for 
Renick.—Turf, Field and Farm, 


The Baron Wilkes branch of the Wilkes 
family is maintaining its enviable reputa- 
tion so far this season as a producer of 
money winners, both in the Grand Circuit 
and the smaller ones. James Shevlin, 
which won the 2:28 trot at Fort Erie, Ont., 
last week, and took a record of 2:16%4 in 
the third heat, is by Baron Wilkes (2:18), 
Mobel, which won the $6,000 three-year-old 
stake at the same meeting, in 2:20%, 2:19%, 
2:164%, is by Moko, a son of Baron Wilkes 
that is a full brother of the champion 
Bumps (2:08%). The trotter Dillonite 
(2:144), another newcomer to the list, is 
by Baron Dillon (2:12), one of the best 
bred and most promising sons of Baron 
Wilkes as a sire, 


4 disease that is pronounced by veteri- 
narians to be the genuine pinkeye is prev- 
alent among the horses of Burlington, 
Kan. Jt affects their eyes and causes 
their legs to swell, so that.they are unfit 
for work. The horses in every livery sta- 
ble in town are affected by this disease, 
and In the country many horses have been 
rendered unifit for work just at the sea- 
son when they are needed most. The dis- 
ease is spread by germs in the atmos- 
phere as well as by horses coming in con- 
tact with each other. C. L. Bloom's 
English imported stallion, Uncas, died to- 
day of pinkeye. This is the only death re- 
ported so far, 


Dr. W. F. Dickerson’'s highly bred year- 
ling colt by Red Chute, 2:24%, dam Lau- 
rena by Stamboul, second dam Bon Bon 
by Baron Wilkes, third dam Mary A. 
Whitney by Volunteer, was shown in the 
harness ring for colts of his age at the 
Lexington Fair, and got second premium 
in a field of fifteen, says the ‘Stock 
Farm."" He was also shown in the road- 
ster ring and got second tie in a field of 
seven or eight. He is a fine individual 
and can also show speed, having trotted 
i quarter in 40% seconds and an eighth in 
19 seconds. The doctor claims that a 
small lump on one of his Knees, caused 
from rubbing himself in his stall, was all 
that kept the colt from getting the blue 
ribbon in both instances. 


The treatment of the mare after partu- 
rition in the stable is very simple. Have 
at hand two clean buckets of water with 
the chill off, and as soon as she is up let 
her drink. Watch carefully for the pla- 
centa so that it may be got rid of, if she 
does not discharge it promptly. Then let 
her have a warm, rather sloppy, bran 
mash at mealtime and some grass or oth- 
er succulent food. Get the foal around 
soon after he is born and let him suck. 
Then watch the mare carefully and take 
the surplus milk from her. The foal will 
most likely not be able to take it all. 
Be sure to have the foal stall very clean 
and well bedded, so that the foal may not 
absorb the disease germs at the navel. 
As soon as the condition of the foal war- 
rants, turn them out in the cool of the 
evening to grass and feéd the mare liber- 
ally night and morning on mashes com- 
posed of crushed oats, bran and cut hay, 
green grass, green corn sialks, and other 
cooling foods. 


The St. Louis Fair Association is again 
to the front with their announcement for 
19. The track over which their contests 
will be made is one approved by good 
horsemen, and sixty-four hundred dol- 
larsis offered in twelve classes for trotters 
and pacers. Entries close Sept. ll, and 
horsemen are invited to name their horses 
in more than one class, with the assurance 
that only one entry will be collected ex- 
cept the horse starts in more than one 
race. This condition confers a great fa- 
vor on horsemen, and is one that is best 


A Lame Horse 


is neither valuabie for use 
.or sale. It is better not to 
have a lame horse. 











of so-called genuine but 
Avoidall blisters ; they offer oulytemporary relief if any. 


| appreciated when once experienced 
You simply make your choice of competi- 
tors when they have been named, and in 
this exercise a privilege ofttimes desired 
when it cannot be made available. Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Springfield, Ill., imme- 
diately precede St. Louis..either of which 
places are within easy shipment. Another 
very important feature to interest horse- 
men is the fact that the light harness 
show classes are open to speed horses, af- 
fording an opportunity to clear expenses 
and make race earnings net. 


The runners seem to be in record-break- 





ing form this year. Only a short time 
ago Voter reduced the world’s mile record 
on a circular track to 1:37, and on the 4th 
inst. Ethelbert, carrying 124 pounds, low- 
ered the world’s running record for 24 
miles to 3:49 1-5, a reduction of 1 4-5 sec- 
onds. It looks as though those who have 
been asserting that the limit of running 
had been reached were just a bit off. The 
best previous time for that distance, 2:51, 
was made by Buckwa, carrying only 14 
pounds, in 1898. Springbroke and Preak- 
ness, each carrying but 114 pounds, placed 
the 24-mile record at 3:56%4 in a dead heat 
at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1875. Running race 
horses have been bred for upwards of 100 
years, and they are still improving in 
speed. 


The following is a summary of the races 
at the matinee at Forest Park on Satur- 


day last: 
Classified trot: 
Lucania C., b. m., J. M. Battle.. Fs 


Ww ilkesgold. b. h., Colman Stock Farm.3 
Hal Dumas, b. g., Montezuma Stables.2 
King Mack, b. g., Louis Spellbrink....4 
Time—2:29, 2:33%. 
Classified trot: 
Gambula, bik. m., J. M. Battle....... 15 
Grace Grattan, ch. m., John Seim...5 1 
Palto Archie, b h, F. W. Holt- 
SE. on.6 5 Jai cdgerdvci ke seals bvbevoder 
—m, b. 
Far 


~~ Cm he 


nw 
eo nw 


Virginia B., b. m., W. H. Sturgis....2 
Time—2: 45, 2:40, 2:41%. 
Free-for-all pace: 
Teah, b. m., A. E. T. Hoffman....... £,3 
Al West, Jr., b. g., Louis Spellbrink.2 2 
Adam, b. g., "Ww. E. Thomas 3 3 
Time—2:21, 2:23, 2:24%. 
Classified pace: 
Will Hal, b. g., W. G. Eversole..... 
Bonner Miller, b. g., Bonner Miller 


Om 
= 
= 


one 


oe 





Billy Steinman, bik. g., P. E. Flana- ‘ 
BEM... . cvcek eulieamnbnie shah apart tere p ees caps 
Tom R., br. read DOSE, ..cc0c0..8 6 

Time—2: 26, 2 
Mr. C. W. Williams has always con- 


tended that inbreeding to the right kind 
of ancestors is not only a good, but a 
scientific way to breed performers of ex- 
treme speed, and the fact that Allerton’s 
two greatest performers each have three 
crosses to George Wilkes will certainly not 
cause him to change his mind any in this 
respect, says Hawley in the “Horse 
World.”” Gayton, 2:08%, gets his third 
cross to George Wilkes through his dam, 
a daughter of Wilton and Charley Hayt, 
2:07%, gets a third cross of Wilkes blood 
through his dam, a daughter of Alcan- 
tara. The pedigree of Charley Hayt is a 
remarkable one, and one that bears out 
Mr. - Williams’ assertion to the writer, 
that the way to get extreme speed in the 
harness horse is to keep on adding crosses 
of the families bred in trotting lines, and 
that have stood the test of the race track. 
So far, Mr. Williams’ opinions, in these 
respects, have been borne out, and as he 
keeps on pursuing the same course he 
started out on, the chances are that each 
season will see more substantial proof 
presented that he is right. 


Lightning struck a barn at the Colman 
Stock Farm on Creve Coeur Lake, St. 
Louis County, on the night of August 21, 
consuming it and its contents. It was a 
new barn, erected the past spring, filled 
with hay and oats and containing numer- 
ous agricultural implements. The barn 
was struck during a fierce electrical storm 
which seemed to put the brood mares and 
colts on the farm in a frenzy, and it was 
almost impossible to keep them out of an 
adjoining barn to which they had had ac- 
cess from the pasture, and which was 
several times on fire, which was put out 
by the kindness of neighbors. Three val- 
uable stallions were rescued from the 
barn and held out during the storm and 
burning of the building. They were 
Wilkesby, 33333, by Red Wilkes, first dam 
by Belmont, second dam by Caliban and 
third dam by Alexander's Abdallah. C. 
B. Parsons, one of the owners of Mine La 
Motte, Mo., paid W. C. France & Son $3,000 
when a weanling colt for this horse. An- 
other of these stallions was Electeer, by 
Expedition, one of C. W. Williams’ late 
purchases, by Electioneer, dam Lady Rus- 
sell, full sister to Maud 8. The dam of 
Electeer is Monitor Rose, by Monitor, the 
dam of Mongola, Mondorf, Wilkesgold and 
others. The third stallion was Mongrat- 
tan, by Grattan, 2:13, dam by Monitor. 
It was fortunate these were not lost. 
There was no insurance on the building 
or its contents. 


The New York “Sun’’ a few days ago, 
referring to negotiations pending between 
George H. Ketcham and William B. Fasig, 
said: An arrangement has been about 
consummated whereby the great stallion 
Cresceus, 2:06, will be a New York horse 
after the campaigning season is over. 
George Ketcham, who bred, trains and 
drives the royal chestnut, is here for a 
day or two before going to Glens Falls, 
and speaking of the future of Cresceus 
to W. B. Fasig, negotiations were opened 
to place the horse in the stud at Bennys- 
cliff, Mr. Fasig’s farm in Putnam County. 
The farm is only one hour’s run from the 
city and an ideal place for the premier 
trotter. In a general conversation about 
the campaign Ketcham said he never saw 
the horses going better or faster. “One 
peculiar feature about this season,”’ he 
remarked, “is that there are no good 
green horses out this year. The record 
horses, as a rule, have been going sur- 
prisingly fast, but those green ones that 
were expected to do phenomenal work 
have failed. The most notable examples 
are Henry 8S. and Sagwa. Both gave rare 
promise in their preparatory work, but 
unfortunately neither of them has been 
able to start in a race.’ Ketcham looks 
upon Grattan Boy, 2:08, as the next best 

h jon to Cr “The world never 
has seen,” he said, “two as game stal- 
lions with extreme speed as Cresceus and 
Grattan Boy. When you beat them you 
can beat the races.” 





Every man who writes a line concern- 
ing trotting horses has, of late, had con- 
siderable to say relative to the Boston 
$20,000 stallion race, and very little has 
been written, save as to Cresceus and 
Grattan Boy, says the “Stock Farm.” It 
may be that when it is all over Arion will 
have trotted some sensational miles in 
it, that is, if he started in the navy blue, 
‘with white band, the Forbes Farm colors, 
Says Percy, Last week, at Readville, just 
to set the railbirds to twittering, Henry 
Titer let the $125,000 horse step over to the 
half in 1:01. Wonderful when one con- 











siders that Arion was not trained during 
18%, "9, ‘97, "98, 99, and but little during 
his last season out—184. Recently Peter 
the Great, 2:074, hurt his foot, and so 
Mr. Forbes lost notime with Arion, so as to 
haveone of his famous trio—Bingen, 2:06%4 
Peter the Great, 2:07%, or Arion, 2:07%,—up 
to form for the big race. But it is said 
Peter's injury was but slight and Boston 
friends write me he is jogging sound once 
again. Fortunate, indeed, is the master of 
Forbes Farm in his investments in high 
price horsefiesh. He paid $125,000 for Arion, 
and the horse has earned some of it back. 
Peter the Great cost $12,000, or there- 
abouts, and was well purchased; Bingen 
cost $8,000, and has been winning some 
money every season raced. No one knows 
exactly what Nancy Hanks, 2:44, cost 
him, but she earned big money exhibiting 
when Doble had her. Some day her foals 
will be seen at the races, as two of them 
have sensational speed, it is claimed. 
There was but one Nancy Hanks, and, af- 
ter all, she was very, very great 


Terre Haute, Ind., August 20.—Axtell, 
the trotting stallion that sold in this city 
for $105,000 eleven years ago in October, 
an hour after he had made a remarkable 
world’s record of 2:12 for a mile to an old- 
style high-wheel sulky, a mile that should 
be rated at about 2:08 with a bike sulky, 
is to be sold at auction at Madison Square 
Garden in November and be lost to Terre 
Haute. He was only three years old when 
he gave a new world’s record for trotting 
Stallion’. In the eleven years since then 
he has earned $240,000 for his owners from 
stud fees. At fourteen years of age he 
leads all stallions in the number of his 
sons and daughters in the standard list, 
and also in the 2:10 list. He has grand- 
children in the standard list and one son, 
Allentell, has been making world’s rec- 
ords in Europe for long distance trotting. 
Axtell is still a money maker, but his 
owners have decided to sell him. He earns 
$5,000 or $6,000 a season now in the stud 
at a $100 fee. For three years after he 
made his record the fee was $1,000. He 
has not been on a race track since Octo- 
ber, 1889, except occasionally when 
brought from Mr. Ijams' farm, Warren 
Park, south of town, to the track where he 
made his record. Then he has only been 
jogged, but last fall at the race meeting 
the horsemen were as enthusiastic as ten 
years before over his natural gait. It is 
this fine quality that has descended to 
his sons and daughters, all of whom are 
trotters. It is said that there are at least 
twenty-five of his get owned in the coun- 
ty as yet without records, that can be put 
in the list at any time they are started 
for the purpose. 


It is wonderful how men will take 
chances to win a little dishonest moncy 
with a ringer at trotting and pacing meet- 
ings, says the ‘Breeders Gazette.” 
Sometimes it happens that men will even 
go out of their way to campaign a horse 
out of his class when in reality he could 
win more under his own proper style and 
record. The instance of this gelding laie- 
ly raced in California under the name 
Walter K., which is not his own, is one 
in point. This pacer was etarted as Wal- 
ter K., by Happy Pilot, at Santa Rosa, 
July 3 and 7, and the real pacer of that 
name raced at Elkhorn, Wis., July 4. It 
is not often that a ringer is started under 
the name of a performer liable at any mo- 
ment to appear on some other track. In 
his second race the California ringer 
paced a mile in 2:08, with a half in 1:02, 
showing that no pacer outside of the ex- 
treme speed division has a license to beat 
him. With speed of that sort the gelding 
could win good purses in free-for-all 
classes, no matter what his real mark, at 
many meetings in many States and free 
and clear of all suspicion sell for a good 
price if suitable for road work. Instead 
those controlling him prefer to run 
chances of expulsion, fine, arrest and 
finally imprisonment, not to say personal 
violence rather than to race him honestly 
for what he is and in his own class. How 
is such a preference to be explained? 
Many a ringer has gone down the line 
without detection, but not of later years. 
Too many men travel from one end of the 
country to the other for any fast horse 
to escape detection long and racing men 
are too well posted and means of com- 
munication too rapid to permit of much 
money being won. Still it is a poor time 
to lock the door after the horse has been 
taken from the stable. The time to stop 
the ringer is before he has robbed some 
one who is trying to race honestly and to 
rule. If the registration of all trotters 
and pacers with either the National or 
American Trotting Association, or both, 
as the case might be and a record of all 
transfers of ownership should be required 
before a horse could have the right to 
start in a public race, the ringer could 
be headed off for good and all. 


A patron has asked us our opinion in re- 
gard to fall breeding and the probable 
general equality of fall colts as compared 
to spring colts, says the ‘“‘Western Horse- 
man."" Personally, we have had no great 
experience with fall colts, but from ob- 
servation we are led to believe that where 
one is prepared to take care of a fall 
colt there is no good practical reason for 
keeping a brood mare idle, and losing an 
entire year of her usefulness because she 
fails to get in foal during the spring sea- 
son. Indeed, we are disposed to the no- 
tion that it makes but little difference 
what month in the year a foal comes, just 
so it has the care and comforts demanded 
by that particular season. The only way 
to make a brood mare profitable to own is 
by “‘keeping her busy,” 1. ¢., raising a 
colt each year, and if the owner is pre- 
pared to give her (and her foal) proper 
care at the proper time she is as likely to 
produce a ‘“‘winner’’ one time of the yea: 
as another. In trotting horse breeding 
every foal is “down for a winner,” and 
when colt stakes were plentiful there 
were, 9f course, good reasons for wanting 
colts to come only in the spring, but of 
late years the “earning capacity” of 
youngsters has been so small that this 
bearing on the subject of fall or spring 
colts need hardly be considered. We have 
a notion that if there is any difference in 
the hardihood of spring and fall colts the 
latter have the best of it, for it’s seldom 
that a fall colt makes a “‘masky’’ horse at 
maturity. Indeed, it is our observation 
that fall colts, especially if they are given 
fair treatment for the first year, not only 
mature well as to size and equality, but 
are rather more rugged as mature horses 
than those foaled in the spring. Of course 
if a fall colt is neglected and starved it 
is not only “runty” as a colt, but as an 
aged horse as well. Barring colt racing, 
a July or August foal is about as desirable 
as a March or April foal, providing it 
(and its mother) is given the extra care 
and attention commensurate with the sea- 





son, and the same holds good as to fall 
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colts. In one way of thinking it is much 
better—more profitable—to give the mare 
and foal the extra attention in off seasons 


than it is to let the extra run unproduc- 
tive a whole year, because she fails to 
conceive in exact season—the spring. 


There is much ‘to commend fall breeding. 
Indeed we regard it as at leas 
ond to spring breeding. 


a close sec- 
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GOSSIP 


‘A five-year- 
old pacer by Blue Bull, 75, dam by On- 
ward, is owned at Kensett, lowa. Such a 


freak would be worth going miles to see, 
and should be placed on exhibition by 
Brer Clement."’ I find this in the West- 
ern Department of “Western Horseman,”’ 
where a short time ago the same scrib« 
wound up with, “will they stay hitched 
now."' When he discovered that Blue Bull 
had snowed the whole Mambrino Chief 
family under, as a family, having a large 
number in the first and second generation 
in excess of Mambrino Chief, that .was 
nine years his senior by birth. Thre: 
years ago J. H. Wallace made the follow- 
ing table: 
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This shows the standing of the founda- 
tion families, three years ago. The same 
tabulation in the sons of Hambletonian at 
that time gives George Wilkes three 
times as many as Electioneer and 179 more 
than his sire, Hambletonian. A~ that time 
Mambrino Patchen had 284 against Blue 
Bull's 27i—or nine more than Blue Bull. 
What brought out Columbus was the fact 
that at the close of 1899 Mambrino Patchen 
led Blue Bull by 3, being Blue Bull 329 to 


Mambrino Patchen, 332. Since’ the 
wonder appeared, as to whether 
they would stand hitched, Mambri- 
no King has added 2, making 334 
for Mambrino Patchen. Blue Vein 
has added 2, White's Blue Bull 2, Blue 


Zero 1, Jim Wilson 1, St. Nicholas 1 and 
Kindergarten 1—3 trotters and 5 pacers. 
While Columbus was around hunting up 
a poor owner, who did not know Blue 
Bull, 75, from one of his sons, I found a 
son 20 years old who had sired 2 2:20 per- 
formers and had him entered under his 
sire for the forthcoming Year Book and 
have placed Blue Bull forever in advance 
of Mambrino Patchen with a present lead 
of 3—which will be about 10 by November 
1, 1900. No, the Blue Bulls won't 
hitched" for the benefit of Columbus. 
They are progressive. The fastest heat 
ef the year was by a horse whore dam 
Was a second Blue Bull. Moquett, 2:10, 
has a 2:10 performer and his dam was a 
second Blue Bull. 

Of the three great pacers all foaled the 
same year Star Pointer with a 
record of 2:08%. He is not a steady 
money winner. John R. Gentry has Gen- 
try’s Treasure, 2:10. Joe Patchen's fastest 
is 2:16%. John R. Gentry has seven stand- 
ard performers. Joe Patchen has four, 


“stand 


has one 


Bessie T., 2:11%, and Frank Cooley, 2:24 


The other has trotted a 2:40 gait to cart, 
and is out of Stella A., 2:28, a Blue Bull- 
Hambletonian mare. This fellow is at 


once the pride, 


would have 


and joy of his owner 
been kept to fill the place of 
his sire if Ben McGregor had been allott: d 
a longer lease of life. 
farm has added 


and 


Anteros 
two trotters to his list 
and now has 3 accepted, one being rejected 
last season on a technicality Whitefoot 
has the fastest Missouri bred performer of 
this Walnut Boy adds Mo 
2:174, and Gyp Walnut drops his 
to 2:10%. 

Monday August Nth was 
Missouri at the Readville 
Mass. There were only 
om the card. The first 
pace and Gyp Walnut, 
son of the Nevada Insane 
farm at Windsor, Mo., 


also on th« 


year. nnut 


record 


a great day for 
track, Boston, 
two pacing races 
was for the 2:12 
Robin- 
at his | 
third 


bred by Dr 
Asylum, 


won first, and 






fourth heats in 2:10%, 2:10%, 2:14%, and 
Gentry'’s Treasure was in 2:17 class 2:11. 
2:10, 2:11, over the much-touted Fred 8. 
Wedgewood, that was thought tobe able 
to give spades and poinis to Bonnie Di- 
rect, 2:07%, and a beating besides But 


the Misseuri bred 5-year-old, 
Allen Brothers at La 
much for him, 


bred by the 
Monte, 
and he went down 


was too 


Such is 


one of the unexpected events of harness 
racing. 

Joe Wheeler, 2:154%, by Anvil son of 
Manville, will probably pull off his last 
race for 1900 at Pontiac, Ill., in 2:45 class. 
The horse has been fairly successful. Ri 
ley B. (4), 2:06% (the four-year-old record 
of the year), is expected home from Read- 
ville and will wait for Lexington, Ky. At 


that place he should be a good horse and 
again show them what a brush driver can 
do. Big Timber, 2:124, that was reported 
unable to stand training, is again himself 
and has twice trotted to his record. In the 
$10,000 stake at Readville he got third 
money, and if started should be able to 
win a part of the money in the now 
famous stallion stake at Readville, that is 
almost or quite Cresceus, 
Arion, that will probably represent the 
Forbes farm, if it is represented, is not 
showing sufficient form to call forth much 
enthusiasm. September is the 
additions to the standard lists, and,it now 
looks as if it would be a record breaker in 
this year of Our Lord i900. 


conceded to 


month for 


Only three additions have been mude to 
the 2:10 trotting list ef the ear Mere 
pacers have entered the list, !but it secms 
as if the lines had been strong all «ver 
the country. We had double the number 
at this time last year. The only son of 


George Wilkes, now owned in Missouri, 
Star Wilkes, adds hiseighthstandard pacer, 
giving him the hoodoo number of 13 
standard performers. The two sons, Gov. 
Wilkes and Forward, once owned in 
State, each has a reduced record, 

Revenue, the dead son of Smuggler, 
adds a standard pacer, giving him three 
trotters and two pacers, adds a 
producing daughter in the dam of Fortune 
Hunter, 2:24% trotting. The fire at Kik 
Hill that burned Revenue and Eros was wv 
blow at the tight harnegvs interest of the 
state, as Dione, by Eros, has reduced her 
trotting record to 2:07%. Equity, by Wick- 
liffe, reduced record. This is one 
of the good sires owned at Kansas City. 
Baron Dillon, that did a good business in 
189 in the neighborhood of Mempijis in 
Scotland County, adds one, and there are 
others owned in this state that will be in 
his select Missourl will make a 
great showing in 1900, and should begin to 
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The finest 
of repairs. 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy —wi!! look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Li 
many times its cost by improved appearance and in the cost 


eka Harness Oil 


reservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 


Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 
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Carts,  Phatons, 


“The kind that suit.” Shipped from facto 
Road W subject to examination. 


Wagons, $27.00; Top Bugecie 


“Bonanza” $55 Bu; sane 843.50. (Leather 4g to 
00; * “Banne 


$32.00; Canopy Top Surrey-, $56. 


(Established 1874.) 





Every rig warranted, Over 100 


BUGGIES, SURREYS, SPRING WAGONS, HARNESS, 
Farm Wagons, Etc., Etc. 


ry to user at 15 to 40 percentsaving. Goods 


ies to select from. 


-00; “Fast Time” Buggies, Leather, 


Pr Leather Trimming, Etc.); 8 ring Wagons, 
” 83-inch Farm Wagons, 50. 


Send For “The Best Vehicle Catalogue of the Year.” Postage 4 ceats. (Catalogue PRE.) 
A. J. CHILD & SON, 209-21! Market st.. St. Louis. 
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Illinois State Fair 


SPRINGFIELD, 


SEPTEMBER 24-29, 1900. 


“GREATEST FAIR ON EARTH.” 


Under the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture. 


©. GARRARD, Secretary 





TUESDAY, SEPTE 


cent, interestfrom date. 

54 good grade 2-year-olul steers; 60 extra 
mileh cows aud calves; eee mule colts; 2 
l extra good 4-year old regis 
saddle and trotting- bred mares, filleys and col 
a — gilts all eligible to registration 


of the Christian church, Please come early. 


20 good trade clean white face yearling heifers; 


e conveyance from Beamun and | Smithton. 


PUBLIC SALE! 


Sixteenth Semi-Annual Stock Sale At 


Limestone Valley Farm. 


Seven Miles East of Sedalia, 
Two Miles North of Smithton, Pettis County, Mo. 


MBER 4th, 1900. 


Will sell without reserve or by-bid, for cash or satisfactory bankable note with 8 per 


good steer calves; 6 hizh grade bull calves; 
10 mixed grade yearling heifers; 12 good 


pair of good 2 and 4-year old mare mules; 


tered saddle mare; 1 saddle and high-school pony; 10 head of 


ts; 40 extra good young poland china hogs, 


Diener on the grounds by the ladies 
- Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Mo. 











draft horse. The demand for weight is 
still as great as in past years, so that 
a draft horse to sell well must weigh 


from 1,600 pounds upwards and be of draft 
type. That is, he should be massively 
built, deep bodied, heavy in muscle and 
short in limbs, with feet properly con- 
structed out of durable material. Such a 


horse can be economically raised on the 


farm, and, owing to the demand for him, 
he finds ready sale on the market. He 
may not be so perfectly mannered nor s9 


true in action to bring his full value in 
the market as the other types I have 
mentioned; consequently he can be pro- 


duced cheaper and with less risk than the 





get ready for an increased business in 
1901. 
MARKET CLASSES OF 

One of the difficulties which has at- 
tached itself to the development of the 
horse industry is the fact that our farm- 
ers and horse dealers do not have a clear 
conception of the classes of horses which 
the market demands, These classes have 
been In existence for many years and they 
are clear and definitely defined. To pre- 
them in a clear light to our read- 
ers we pen the following extract bearing 
on this from an address which was deliy- 
ered by John A, Craig, professor of Ani 
mal Husbandry in the lowa Agricultural 
College, before the Illinois Stock Breed- 
Association: 

The market for horses is practically 
the same in regard to the nature of the 
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and Star Pointer has four. John R. Gen- 
try has the most and has nearly half the 
stronger speed inheritance. Gentry's 
Treasure is a Missouri bred pacer 
dam was sired by Dell Barker's pacing | 
Treasure, 2:18%, who is the sire of two 
pacers and sired Silver Heel, dam of (‘ol. 
Breckenridge, 2:29%. Missouri will add 
more 2:10 performers this season than 
ever before, besides, training, developing, 
and racing the best 2:10 performers bred 
in Kansas. That state does not seem to 
know a good thing when she has it. 

Ben McGregor, owned by E. Knell of 
Carthage, Mo., by Robert McGregor ‘sire 
of Cresceus, 2:06), dam by Romulus, died | 
August 22 at his home a mile and a half 
west of Carthage, Mo. The family of Rob- 
ert McGregor is attracting special atten- 
tion in 1900. Not only are Cresceus and 
Grattan Boy attracting attention, but 
York Boy, 2:12%, by Wilkes Boy, one of 
his very best and fastest sons, is out of a 
daughter of Robert McGregor. While 
Robert McGregor is the sire of but three 
standard pacers, some of the fastest 
pacers by Steinway and other sires are 
out of daughters of The Monarch of The 
Home Stretch. 

Ben McGregor was easily one of the very 
best sons of Robert and while he will have 
a good list, not to exceed a half-dozen of 
his standard sons have been kept entire. 
Mr. Knell has two yearlings by him that 
are very promising. One is a brother to 


and his | 
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demand as it has been in past years. 
There are three main types of horses that 
‘sell well, with the addition of another 
lately which is advancing rapidly in fa- 
vor. The four types then that [ wish to 
refer to are the carriage horse, the road- 
ster, the saddle horse and the draft horse. 


The 
tures, 


carriage horse has distinctive 
possessing unusual symmetry, 
ness of body and, above all things, coach 
or carriage action. He stands close to 16 
hands high, upheaded, with smooth con- 
formation, plump with muscle and having 
sufficient weight to easily move a heavy 
carriage. The action required in this type 
is the most characteristic. It 
is not necessary to go into the details of it 
further than to say that there is unusual 
folding of the knee and high lifting move- 
ment, which indicates spirit and 
rather than rapidity. 

The roadster, or trotter, or perhaps as 
the market knows it, the gentleman's 
driver, is a horse of a type quite different 
from the coach horse. He is smaller, 
trimmer built, appearing somewhat 
“racy"’ and is as perfectly mannered as 
the coach horse should be. His purpose 
is to contribute to the pleasure of some 
one who enjoys driving, and at times 
speeding with competitors. Such a horse 
able to show a rapid gait and 
and at the same time be al- 
in manners. The 


fea- 


full- 


necessary 


force, 





must be 
maintain it, 
most perfect 





this horse differs considerably from that | “es in which the other is deficient. 


of the coach horse, as speed is one of the 
important considerations. Then with this 
there must be the ability to show as much 
speed as possible whenever called upon, 
without the aid of any artificial means of 
assisting the action. 

The other class of horse which finds 
favor in the market is the saddle horse. 
This horse, in addition to being beautiful 
in conformation and perfectly mannered, 
should possess the five saddle gaits—the 
walk, trot, canter, rack or single foot, 
and fox trot. The education of the iorse 
in this direction is the gift of genius and 
has its reward in the prices that are paid 
in the markets. 

In regard to the prices of these three 
classes of horses there is not very much 
difference for the very highest type of 
each of them. They are all hard to pro- 
duce in the highest degree of their excel- 
lence, and as a consequence they have a 
high value in the market. They cre 
horses that require a great deal of train- 


bring them out in the best condition. 





action of | noted for that particular quality or quali- 


ing and demand the best horsemanship to 


The horse that seems to fit into farm 
production better than any other is tise 


others. 


STAYING QUALITIES. 





in order to be a successful race horse at 
any gait an animal must possess a combi- 
nation of several different qualities, all of 
which must exist in him in an unusually 
high degree, says the “Horse Breeder.” 
The higher the degree of each quality the 
more the anima! will be noted in the di- 
rection in which that quality tends. Now 
these as distinct from each 
other as the of sight is from that 
of hearing or that of smell is from that 
of taste or feeling. Many writers do not 


qualities are 


sense 


seem to comprehend this fact; yet it 
is a fact, nevertheless. The highest au- 
thority on heredity, Welsmann, states 
positively that the individual qualities 


which constitute a species can almost all 
vary independently of each other and can 
therefore be even by artificial 
acording to the fancy of the 
without requiring a correspond- 
in the remaining qualities of 
the species. The quality or qualities upon 
which extreme high rate of 
speed depends is distinct from the quality 
of trotting instinct, of pacing instinct and 
of running instinct. The quality of cour- 
age, generally termed gameness, is dis- 
tinct from both the inclination of the gait 
and speed capacity. The quality 
durance, too, is entirely distinct from 
either or all the qualities named. In or- 
der to prove a successful race horse at 
gait an animal must possess speed 
ability to go fast, courage or 
disposition to keep trying to win, and en- 
durance or ability to maintain a high 
rate of speed to the end of the route, 
whether the distance be one mile or 100. 
The animal which is deficient to any 
great extent in any one of these qualities 
can never be a very successful and uni- 
form race winner, although he or she 
may possess all of the others in the high- 
est possible degree. The stallion or mare, 
however, which is deficient in one or two 
of these important qualities but in which 
all the others are remarkably strong, may 
be very valuable as a sire or dam, pro- 
vided great care is used to select such ani- 
mals for mating with them as are greatly 


increased, 
selection, 
breeder, 

ing change 


speed or a 


of en- 


any 
capacity or 


When 
such is the case the produce sometimes 
proves vastly superior to either of its an- 
cestors. The animal with strong trotting 
instinct but lacking in speed capacity 
should be mated with one which has the 
greatest possible speed inheritance, even 
though that inheritance comes from run- 
ning ancestors. The instinct which de- 
termines the gait is a mental one, and can 
be more easily modified by education than 
any physical quality. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE, 





Vinita, I. T., Dec, 28,1899. 

DR. B. J. KENDALL CO.: 
Sirs—Enclosed find stamp for which send 
me ‘Kendall's Treatise on the Horse and 
his Diseases."’ 
Your Kendall's Spavin Cure is inesti- 
mable for the cure of all Lameness in 
horses, and all Bunyons, Bunches and Old 
Set Fastknots Disappear by the use of 
Kendall's Spavin Cure when everything 
else fails. I have cured the worst cases 
of Spavins, and heavy bruises from the 
use of pack saddles. I have used it for 





The Terre Haute 
Trotting Ass’n, 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Grand Circuit Meeting. 


Sept. 24, 25, 26,27, 28, 29 


Entries Close vionlalaesiaie 8. 










2: - $1,000 
2: -. 1,000 
2: .. 1500 
2: . 1,000 
2: .. 1,000 
2:20 Class, Trovene (Clowed) 5.000 
4:24 xe es ¢ . 1,000 
2:26 Ch . 1,000 
2:28 Class, Trowing (Closed) 1,500 
2:05 Class, Pacing.. . 81,000 
2:08 Class, ing. .. 1,000 
2:11 Class, Pacing agi . 1,000 
2:14 Class, Pacing (Closed)... . 1,500 
2:16 Class, P: BOERS . 1.000 
2:18 Cl Pacing, (Closed) ................0005 5.000 
2:22 Class, Pacing...............+s.e00s. . 1.000 
oie Siete, Pacing (Closed) . 1,500 
2:80 C _. SEs . 1.000 


GENERAL CONDITIONS—Entrance fee 5 per 
cent. of purse and 5 per cent. additional from win- 
ners, Purses to be divided 50. 25, 15 and 10 per cent., 

and governed by the rules of the American Trotting 
— of which w 


not filling satisfactorily, or which can not be called 
by m. the last day of = meeting. 
For ‘entr, blanks addre: 


CH R. DUFFIN, rpee'y., Terre Haute, Ind 
w. P. JAMS, President. 





ees 2 2 acct Before sending 

Ler és f, ‘ oe a your horse to the 
j _— sale remove the 

blemishes with 


ABSORBINE 


also carry a bottle with you to use 
in case of accident in shipping 
ABSORBINE will remove the 
soreness at once in any fresh 
No blister, no 


~ 


~~ Bruise or Strain. 
hairgone §2 per bottle, at regu 
lar dealers, or delivered. Write for 
pamphlet: W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 
SPRINGFIELD, 

Also manuf'r of “PAROLEUM * ” for pan Feet. 


WAP 





‘OR ogee t bred oriod mares, fillies 
and co . CLINE, Oakwood, Mo. 
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THOROUGHPIN, SPAVIN and E CURE 
Cured with HAMER’S SUR 
refunded; also veka Solr 




















DIRECT 
a5 BUYS THE BEST] 
Farm Wagon 


testi 
sed * hb RARER, Vermont, til. 
Springs, etc. Guaranteed 
ces. 
Send f 
CHAS. c. c LARK &CO., 
We make a full line. Direct from factory. 
THE LAGRANGE co. en 782, iatenegs m. 


$34.95 
Best work, low- 
25 8, First St , St. Louis. 
ed. Money back if not ot PREIONT Fale 
Refer to State Bank, LaGrange. 











and I recommend it always, the best 
Horse Liniment made. Respectfully, 
W. N. SISSON. 
FOR BROKEN BONES. 

N. F. Ingraham, Wallingford, Conn., 
who was thrown from a sulkey in a race 
and broke a collar bone, says he applied 
Absorbine after having it set; it kept out 
the inflammation so there was no swelling 
or pain, and he never knew when the 





ten or twelve years with the best results, 











bone knit. He applied it every two or 
three hours. 
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Home Cirele. 





FOUND BUT ONCE IN A WHILE 
It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows by like a song 


But the man worth while is the one who 
will smile 
When everything goes wrong 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 


And it always comes with the years 
And the smile that is worth the praises uf 
earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears 


It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray, 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away. 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the honor of 
earth 
Is the one that resists desire 





By the cynics, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
The world’s highway is cumbered to-day — 
They make up the items of hfe. 
But the virtue that conquers passion 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile 
It is these that are worth the homage of 
earth, 
For we find them but once in a while 
—J. F. Cooper. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
WITH MY FRIENDS. 
Louisa Miller writes: “I never thought 
of you as Oxalis; I did not know you 


knew so much about flowers.’’ That shows 
that she never visited my St. Louis home, 


which my neighbors delighted to visit, 
winter and summer, to look upon my 
beautiful plants. Perhaps, too, she has 
failed to penetrate the disguise of anoth- 


er “pen name,” which often appears in 
the numerous floral publications, 
which always brings me a 
“check’’ when it does. 

Mrs. Wing has my sincere thanks fcr 
promised plants, and [ shall certainly 
avail myself of her kindness, in suitable 


and 


nice l'ttle 


season. I intend to have my new hime, 
near Hartville, as lovely as fi-wering 
plants, in doors and out ‘and the “woman 


with the hoe) can make it. 

Another friend writes: ‘1 had intended 
to send you slips of those beautiful new 
geraniums we admired so, at the aursery; 


but I suppose it will be useless now, as 
they would freeze in the winter. Now, 
don't you be too sure, Mrs. W. of Pedaltin, 


that I am going to sit in a cold room, cr 
let my plants perish of cold. I have over 


100 acres of fine woodland, right at the 
door; I have—or will have--plenty of 
stoves, besides the fireplace, and—just 
send the slips along! I have a flourishing 
lot of plants in my yard now, al! potted 


ready for winter bloom. 

Mrs. L. writes: “I know you are lone- 
some—away in the backwoods. What do 
you do without your music, your books, 
birds and flowers?’ Well, I brought them 
with me—the music, the books, the b'rd, 
and a few of the plants; the organ sourds 
just as sweetly in these grand wrod- 
lands, the books and boxes of panmiphicts 
are often read, the bird indoors sings 
sweetly to the birds outdoors, and the 
fifty pots and tubs of plants are just as 
thrifty as in the old St. Louis home. Be- 
sides, the changing seasons only bring 
changes of flowers—there are beautiful 
things blossoming all about us. 

Nina fears that her proximity had some- 
thing to do with my nitting; but if any- 
thing would have contented me in the 
city, it would have been the pleasant fact 
that “Nina” and “‘Bess’’ had become per- 
manent neighbors. But tt was impossible 
to see them often—I could not watk so 
far, and no “car line’ went across lots 
to “Hillside.” [ am sure she wil be 
pleased to know that ner persi-tent in- 
sistance, and valuable assistance, have 
overcome my desistence in s» far that 
I am again using my pen, and the result 
of the use is “helping out” in stocking 
up the farm. 

Mrs. Nona Young, I am 
‘Christian evangelist writer, 
same. In those days, 


“that same” 
yet not the 


“*My heart was hot and restless, 
And my life seemed full of care; 
And the burdens that bore upon me, 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 
But now they have fallen from me, 
They are buried beneath the sea, 
And only the sorrows of others 
Cast their shadow over me.” 


Life is still, and sweet, and peaceful 
to me now. I can face any trouble and 
say, “It is such a little while.” And, al- 
though I do miss my comfortable, flower- 
enshrined house, the many advantages of 
the city—noticeably the use of the Public 
Library, and the postal service, not to 
mention the dear friends whom I left 
with much regret, I find compensation 
here in these beautiful woods; in the 
“nearness to Nature,’ and the manifold 
interests of my new and broadened life. 
Health is better than riches, and if only 
one is well, nothing else can go amiss. 
And I think Mrs. Young is a brave woman 
and a good wife to stifle her longings and 
strive to make a home among those won- 
derful mountains that her husband may 
regain his health. I hope her self-abnega- 
tion may have its reward in renewed 
health -and financial prosperity. A few 
years work wondrous changes in these 
rocky farms, if one only has health. Why, 
We are even so much attached to Rock- 
lands, with all its crudities that we are 
planning to leave it this fall with regret, 
though the new home is so much more 
comfortable. Thank you for your kind 
words. 

Mrs. Nell Little, I think we must surely 
call on each other. We only live 25 miles 
apart, and I have ridden 2 miles on my 
pony in one day, recently. Yes, we are 
neighbors. 

“What has become of our brother scribes, 
Mambrino, Jr., C. D. Lyon, Jasper Blines, 
and the few others whom we welcomed 
so heartily? Of course, we hear them talk 
in the other departments, but—won’t they 
come again? 

I have been so busy “learning to farm” 
from the agricultural and horticultural 
departments, at the same time making 
hurried trips to the “Poultry” yards, that 
I have not kept as good track of the 
Home Circle as I would like; but when one 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


ie 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES 
and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
cB. Sold by ists in every part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Wins- 
tt yd Syrup,”’ and take no other kind. 
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is “running” a whole farm, all by one's 
lone with everything, indoors and 
out, weighting down one pair of hands, 


and then has about everything to learn 


self, 


about field crops and fruit lands, there is 
not apt to be much surplus time left out 
of the daylight part of twenty-four hours. 
And now I am turning my attention to 


the “Pig Pen” and the “Sheep Fold;" the 
“Horse Lot” will come later. 

But | wish you could see my cabbage 
patch. The cutworms took every plant, 
three times, but I just kept on sowing 
seed and transplanting, at the same time 
skirmishing every morning for the worms 
themselves, and now I have the loveliest 


great, solid heads! I am very proud of 
my garden, for I made it all myself. 
Bushels of great, luscious blackberries 
have gone to waste along my “thicket,” 


and the ground under many trees is red 
with ripened plums, which nobody wants. 
[ think of my little city friends, and wish 
I could set a few of the little girls and 
boys down in my “fruit patch” for a few 
days. 

Now, I want some one to tell me of some 
nice, quick-growing trees—not fruit trees— 
to plant in some “bare spots’’ in my back 
yard. The former owner left no forest 
trees standing near the house or barn, or 
tool house. We want something that will 
not bring insects. Is there anything bet- 
ter than catalpas? 

I wanted to say something to “Say” in 
regard to the “gardening” of the city 
woman, compared to that of her country 
sister, and of the “work and care” the 
city wives give to their gardening; but I'll 





leave that to another time. Dear “Say,” 

my country bean patch is bigger than 

most of city women’s whole garden—flow- 

ers and all. IDYLL. 
Wright Co.. Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A WISE USE OF STYLES 





There are many usages of the city home 
that are most commendable; but we of the 
country home are prone to criticize a wo- 
man of the farm home who strives to in- 
troduce them into a rural district; at least 
we, who are conservative, lift our eye- 
brows and look very wise, when some 
progressive farmer's wife issues invita- 
tions to some social function that savors 
of the urban home. Yet this same social 
gathering may be the very thing needed 
to lift us out of our dull routine. Women 
of city homes in their attempts to give 
“swell” entertainments that are beyond 
them often bring acute ridicule on them- 
selves. The woman of the farm home 
may be equally foolish. But such silly 
displays of what might be a most helpful 
and enjoyable affair do not and should 
not bring sweeping condemnation upon 
social customs that are in and of them- 
selves wholesome. 

The farm woman needs contact with her 
neighbor; and really the good husband 
will be kept gallant if he mingles socially 
among the families of his community. 
This intercourse is not always enjoyed 
if it depends upon visiting, for the vis- 
iting some farmers’ wives do is much like 
angels’ visits. But social gatherings, 
where friends and neighbors meet afford 
opportunity to meet many. 

The city home has its receptions, its 
lawn parties, ad infinitum, Now why 
not have lawn parties in the yards of the 
farmstead? If shade is abundant let a 
few families plan for an afternoon to be 
spent together under the trees, serving 
light refreshments, sandwiches, cake, 
melons, tea and lemonade—or any foods 
that do not require an immense amount 
of labor to prepare. 

The picnic in the woods means time 
spent in going and coming, many times 
over dusty roads, to places where good 
water is not easily procured, and many 
other conveniences are wanting that real- 
ly mar the pleasure. So study the lawn 
party of the city home and see if there 
is not in it a pleasure for the farm home 
that has as yet not been wisely appro- 
priated. Don't let us envy our city cous- 
in her pleasures, but rather wisely adopt 
hers that are sensible. 

I, too, have a presentment that if lawn 
parties were once in high favor as a 
means of social entertainment in the rural 
districts that verandahs would be more 
general, that shade trees would receive 
more attention and that there would be 
veritable lawns around farm homes in- 
stead of weed patches. Father and the 
boys do like fun and the lawn party given 
when they could be present and given for 
them would be a factor in improving the 
tarm home that is not fully appreciated. 
We are created with social instincts and 
in ignoring the fact we stultify many of 
our best faculties. And along these lines 
we oft envy families in the city, when if 
our privileges were fully appreciated and 
improved the envy would be the city 
cousin's, not ours. 

MRS. MARY 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


ANDERSON. 


TWO COLLEGE BOYS. 





Two boys left home with just money 
enough to take them through college, af- 
ter which they must depend entirely upon 
their own efforts. They attacked ‘the col- 
legiate problems successfully, passed the 
graduation, received their diplomas from 
the faculty, also commendatory letters to 
a large ship-building firm with which 
they desired employment. Ushered into 
the waiting-room of the head of the firm, 
the first was given an audience. He pre- 
sented his letters. 

“What can you do?” 
millions. 

“I should like some sort of a clerk- 
ship.”’ 

“Well, sir, I will take your name and 
address, and should we have anything of 
the kind open, will correspond with you.” 

As he passed out, he remarked to his 
waiting companion, “You can go in and 
‘leave your address.’ "’ 

The other presented himself and his pa- 
pers. 

“What can you do?” was asked. 

“IT can do anything that a green hand 
can do, sir,”” was the reply. 

The magnate touched a bell, 
called a superintendent. 

“Have you anything to put a man to 
work at?” 

“We want a man to sort scrap-iron,”’ 
replied the superintendent. 

And the college graduate went to sort- 
ing scrap-iron. 

One week passed, and the president 
meeting the superintendent, asked, “‘How 
is the new man getting on?” 

“Oh,” said the boss, “‘he did his work so 


asked the man of 


which 





well, and never watched the clock, that I 
put him over the gang.” 

In one year this man had reached the 
head of a department and an advisory po- 
sition with the management at a salary 
represented by four figures, while his 
whilom companion was “clerk” in a livery 
stable, washing harnesses and carriages.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


WISHING. 





Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do: 
Set a watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clean and high, 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the aphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start 
By accumulating wisdom 
In the scrap-book of your heart. 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it, ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way, 

For the pleasures of the many 
May be ofttimes traced to one, 

As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A DRY SPEECH, 








In a Dry Time in Southwest Missouri. 





If | were a land agent I would boom 
this Ozark country in the spring, late in 
the fall or to northern people in mid- 
winter. 

But if, on the other hand, I were want- 
ing to purchase and get the full value of 
my money | would ask no better time than 
this, while the whole country seems burn- 
ing up during a drouth. 

In the spring, no country promises fair- 
er, no place seems to offer better returns 
for labor expended, and late in the fall 
we have exhilarating days, cool nights, 
hillsides covered with rain-bow colored 
leaves and all nature tries to atone for the 
dry, hot weather we have endured; and 
does it, to such a degree, that farmers 
take fresh courage, sow their wheat, mend 
their dilapidated fences, prepare the 
grounds and once more risk their chances 
in deceptive old Missouri. 

Our winters are hardly ever severe and 
do not commence until Christmas or after; 
and then if we have a week or two of 
cold weather, we have an abundance of 
fuel without extra cost. 

One learns much from experience in a 
dry time like this. Some vegetables stand 
the drouth astonishingly well, while oth- 
ers astonish one at the quickness with 
which they burn up. The same can be 
said of the land, for we have several dif- 
ferent kinds of soil, as Mrs. McVey has 
described. 

One thing it pays to have and that is a 
piece of new ground in cultivation. All 
things planted in it do well and with- 
Stand a drouth better than in any other 
ground. 

My tomatoes that are in a garden that 
was freshly manured this spring are bad- 
ly damaged and sun burned with the late 
dry weather, while those in the new 
ground are fine yet. But as the garden 
plants were earlier I got good returns be- 
fore the drouth commenced. 

Sweet potato slips planted in well made 
ridges in new ground, require but little 
if any more cultivation, will stand a long 
drouth and then make good potatoes 
when the fall rains set in. This I know 
by experience. Potato onions are a safe 
vegetable to depend on here, when set out 
in well prepared rich ground in Novem- 


ma says), covered with fresh stable ma- 
nure or straw for protection through the 
winter months and cultivated as soon in 
the spring as ground will do. They are 
through growing and ready to harvest be- 
fore there is a chance for dry weather. 

Damaging as this drouth is, it is safe 
to say that Wright County will raise more 
corn this year than last, has had much 
better wheat and hay crops and is in a 
better condition to pass through a drouth. 

Let us not, by too much fault finding, 
encourage one another to be miserable, 
but, as the boys say, “Keep a stiff upper 
lip,’ and accept our share of losses, and 
not be like the old frog, 


“Go around with our voice full of tears, 

And croak the same croak we have 
croaked for years, 

Dismal and deep and hoarse and long, 

As tho’ all the world (but ourselves) had 
gone wrong.”’ 


ful, progressive neighbors; but don't, we 
beg of you, send any one here that is look- 
ing for the Garden of Eden, for I assure 
you this is not the place. 

There was an old gentleman from away 
back East concluded Southwest Missouri 
was the garden spot he was looking for. 
Eagerly he bought the first place he could 
in the spring, and then the rest of the 
summer was filled with his lamentations. 
One day in the country store, he found 
audience enough to complain to, and like 
the old frog, he started in with his voice 
full of tears. The audience listened, some 
few in sympathy, more in disgust, until 
he finally made a pause. Then a native 
Missourian looked searchingly at him, 
took a fresh chew of tobacco and said: 
“Stranger, who writ for you?” 

Another thing, don’t let any one come 
that is going to revolutionize us too fast 
or do the missionary act. Better send 
them to China, for Missourians don’t take 
kindly to any kind of bossing. 

Wright Co., Mo. PINE BURR. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS IN 

HOME. 





THE 





Health and happiness go hand and hand 
in the home, and to accomplish the de- 
sired results requires much care on the 
part of the housewife. 

In many homes the air is so foul that 
restless nights and terrifying dreams dis- 
turb both children and grown people. 
Few servants are to be trusted in the 
work of the household when not superin- 
tended by the watchful eye of the mis- 
tress who has the health of her family 
at heart. In our climate there is far 
more dampness than is known, making it 
necessary to sun and air all the rooms of 
the house daily. Nothing is more health- 
giving than sunshine, which should be 
freely admitted. 

Beds should be stripped and aired every 
morning, before being spread up, and 
bed room windows should be left open 
through the entire day. 

Clothing should also be well aired and 
Sunned, when brought from the laundry, 
and all woolen gowns and garments that 
are hung in wardrobes and closets require 
airing. Underclothes worn through the 
day should never be slept in, but taken 
off at night with the outer garments and 
hung up. If damp from perspiration, or in 





the least soiled, they should be thrown in 


ber in the ‘‘dark of the moon” (our grand- | 





| 


We want and are glad to welcome cheer- | 


| bottle. 





the wash. Plenty of clean clothes, fresh, 
well dried and sunned will save ten times 
the amount of their cost in doctor's bills. 

Pure water from drirking and cooking 
purposes is another requisite for the 
health of the family. 

The yard of every home should be given 
attention; it should be well graded, and 
as dry as possible. Damp corners and 
places should be sprinkled with lime, to 
which borax is added. 

The cellar must be kept dry and clean. 
It should be frequently aired, and the 
floor as well as shelves sprinkled with 
powdered borax to prevent foul odors and 
the inroads of ants and roaches. 

Housekeepers who will give personal, 
intelligent supervision to these seemingly 
simple matters will contribute largely to 
the happiness of their families, for good 
heaith and pleasant surroundings will do 
more toward establishing a perfect home 
than anything else. 

ELIZA R. PARKER. 

Trimble Co., Ky. 

A LITTLE PROPHECY. 


William. A. White 

The other day a youth in a barred 
shirt came sailing down the street in 
a livery rig at two dollars an hour, with 
a sweet thing by his side. As he struck 
the avenue, merchants whom he owed 
began to glare at him; one clothing 
dealer who owns the trousers on the 
youth's bandy legs, broke down and 
wept. That boy is virtually the King 
of Hot Foot society. He has burned 
more coal and gas and has spoiled more 


Sunday dinners in houses where they 
keep two hired girls than any boy in 
town. Yet he is absolutely worthiess. 


When he passes forty, if he marries a 
girl as poor as he is, she will be keep- 
ing boarding house. If he marries rich, 
he will get proud and walk around 
snubbing his fellow clerks and looking 
terribly worried about the responsibility 
of great wealth. 

But he won't marry rich. Generally girls 
whose fathers and mothers have to dig 
their money out of the earth, have too 
much sense to follow off a necktie and a 
pair of soulful eyes. Day before yester- 
day that boy drew from his boss his 
week's wages. He is always pestering his 
boss to overdraw. He is a big nuisance, 
and gets a new job oftener than any other 
fellow. But he is a lovely character 
and knows all about the two-step. So 
he can break into society. This wet 
afternoon a farmer boy wearing a sev- 
enty-cent cap, an $8.45 suit of clothes and 
a $4 overcoat came ifito a restaurant and 
backed up to the stove and stood there 
till he steamed and smelled like a slaugh- 
ter house. Yet Mr. Farmer Boy has 
eighty acres of land, thirty head of steers, 
a drove of shoats and six horses all in 
his own name, earned with his own hands. 
His note is good at the bank for $1,000 any 
old day, and in twenty years Mr. Pretty 
Town Boy will be handing Mr. Farmer 
money through a wire wicket and com- 
plaining about the arrogance of wealth. 
And yet a lot of town girls would scream 
with horror if their sensible mothers and 
fathers should invite Mr. Farmer Boy 
out to the house for the evening. In 
twenty years from now these same gi.ls 
will be mighty glad to tie red strings on 
silver spoons borrowed from the farmer 
boy’s wife, when they give their pitiful 
little receptions. We are no prophet, but 
we can see that far ahead without specs.— 
Topeka Mail and Breeze. 





MICHIGAN FIRST BEFORE 


WORLD. 


The Michigan Stove Company fs Awarded 
First Prize at the Paris Exposition. 


THE 





Michigan stoves have won in a compe- 
tition with the whole world and have 
taken first prize at the Paris Exposition. 
The Michigan Stove Company received 
the following special cablegram: 

“The Michigan Stove Company, of De- 
troit, Chicago and Buffalo, makers of 
Garland stoves and ranges, has been 
awarded first prize at the Paris Exposition 
in competition with the entire world.” 

The stove industry of the state has 
always been one of its leading features in 
the world’s market, and the Michigan 
Stove Company is already in receipt of 
many congratulations for having upheld 
Michigan's precedence. 





GOOD RECIPES. 


GREEN TOMATOES CANNED.-—Slice 
a lemon for every eight tomatoes (medium 
size) also sliced, one and a fourth cups 
of sugar, cinnamon to taste, stew and can. 
When needed for pies add lumps of butter 
and nutmeg. Green tomatoes also make 
good spiced preserves. 


GRAPE CATSUP.—Stew five pounds of 
ripe grapes udtil soft. Rub through a 
sieve and add two and one-half pounds of 
sugar, one pint of good vinegar, one ta- 
blespoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, 
allspice and pepper, and one-half table- 
spoonful of salt. Boil fifteen minutes and 
Excellent for cold meats. 


CORN FRITTERS.—Grate the corn, and 
to every cupful add two eggs, one table- 
spoonful of cream, salt to taste, a half 
teaspoonful of butter, and flour enough 
to make a batter. Beat the eggs well be- 
fore adding them, and stir the batter hard 
so as tu mix all the ingredients thorough- 
ly. The batter may be made stiff and 
dropped into boiling lard, or it may be 
thinner and fried like pan cakes. 


HOW TO MAKE FRUIT CUSTARD.— 
A good way of varying the simple custard 
is to put in each cupful before the cus- 
tard is poured in a tablespoonful of either 
strawberry or raspberry jam. Dried or 
crystalized fruits are as good an addition 
as is the jam. Chocolate custards are 
made by adding to the custard mixture 
enough melted chocolate to give a rich 
color. 


SODA WATER.—Mix together an ounce 
of tartaric acid, a pound of granulated 
Sugar, the white of one egg and two ta- 
blespoonfuls of lemon, vanilla, or any pre- 
ferred extract. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, and can. Into a tumbler of water 
stir two tablespoonfuls of the mixture, 
adding about a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of sods, and a delicious foamy beverage 
results. | SARAH E. WILCOX. 


APPLE RINGLETS.—Peel, core and cut 
into thick slices five large apples; mix 
half a cup of flour with half a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, half a teaspoon -of 
butter and saltspoon of salt. Mix half a 
cup of water with one well beaten egg, 
add to above ingredients and mix to a 
smooth batter. Melt one spoonful of fat 
in a frying pan, dip the apple slices into 
the batter, put them in the frying pan, 
fry light brown on both sides, keeping 
the pan covered while frying. Serve with 
dusted sugar over them. 





Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 





E. 8S. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
ng E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
0. 





MISSOURI POULTRY SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Mo. State Poultry 
Association met at Fayette, Mo., Aug. 15, 
all officers being present. A fine premium 
list for the coming show, Dec. 10-14, 1900, 
was prepared. 

BELGIAN HARE interests were recog- 
nized, and eleven classes, covering im- 
ported, domestic, a $10 selling class, a % 
selling class and a gift class, were pro- 
vided for, with good premiums in each, 
besides specials. 

THE NEW BREEDS.—Buff Brahmas, 
Buff Orpingtons, Sherwoods, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Klondikes, not yet in 
the standard, will be given good pre- 
miums, and be judged by comparison. 

THREE PREMIUMS will be given on 
most popular Standard varieties, single 
birds of $2, $1.50 and $1; breeding pens, 
$3 and $2 were offered, beside $10 and % 


sweepstakes in American, Asiatic and 
Mediterranean classes. 
Poultry judges—Frank W. Hitchcock, 


J. W. Wale. 
Belgian hares—R. J. Finley. 
MRS. E. A. CREEL, Secretary. 
Carroliton, Mo. 


EGGS MOST PROFIT- 
ABLE? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The farmer's 
wife who is successful in raising chickens 
that will keep the egg basket well filled, 
when cold and snow make the price of 
eggs range up to 2 cents and more is 
always considered more fortunate than 
her neighbor who has not even enough 
eggs for home cooking. In such families 
eggs are too expensive for breakfast and 
bacon takes their place, as buying them 
is not to be thought of. 

Now, the woman who will proudly car- 
ry a basket of eggs to market next winter 
must be planning for that campaign dur- 
ing these closing summer weeks. Really 
the work should have been begun last 
spring. 

The oid hens must go to pot-pie or to 
market. The warm, comfortable winter 
quarters must be provided. The surplus 
of the vegetables that can be stored must 
be put away for green food. No small po- 
tatoes will be recklessiy wasted. Dust 
baths will be provided to assiat in con- 
trolling vermin. Proper grit will be fur- 
nished. In fact the hen will be studied 
as well as her foods to compel her to lay 
out of season. So that the artificial con- 
ditions will as closely resemble the natu- 
ral ones as possible. 

To the woman, remote from large mar- 
kets, raising a small flock of hens which 
furnish only limited quantities of eggs 
during the winter season is the most 
profitable; but to the one near a large 
town or city, the summer demand for 
fresh eggs offers an opportunity not fully 
appreciated. Cold storage eggs will never 
compete with eggs fresh frem the farm. 
The latter, when known to come direct 
from the farm, commanf from 10 to l5c 
more per dozen to special trade during 
the hot summer months. The poultry- 
keepers who have considered this phase 
of the egg trade, and have fresh eggs in 
sufficient quantities to furnish a well-es- 
tablished trade are making a financial suc- 
cess. 

The women of the farm home can't fully 
realize the value of fresh eggs during the 
summer. The village store pays a price 
for them that hardly makes them worth 
the marketing, they are abundant and 
the farm woman doesn’t known the vile- 
ness of a cold storage egg—a watery mess 
that has the life chilled out of it—and in 
consequence she concludes that eggs in 
summer don’t pay. This conclusion ar- 
rived at, all energies are bent to furnish- 
ing eggs for winter trade, forgetting that 
eggs are produced in winter at a greater 
cost. The secret of supplying eggs in 
summer at profitable prices is in securing 
customers that want strictly fresh eggs. 
This patronage once secured, the problem 
then is to have eggs that are fresh. The 
emphasis is on their freshness. The news 
that I get really fresh eggs from the par- 
ty serving me is spread by the city cus- 
tomer and soon the demand will exceed 
the supply. MRS. ANNA DEEMS. 

St. Louis Co. 


WHEN ARE 





POULTRY EXHIBIT AT THE GREAT 
ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


October ist to 6th, 1900. 





The “Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Fair opens 
up October 1. The catalog has just been 
issued and the cash prizes offered in the 
poultry and pet stock classes are larger 
than ever before. Too much credit can- 
not be given to Col. Robert Aull, the 
president of the St. Louis Fair Associa- 
tion, for his “broad gauge’’ ideas. Appre- 
ciating as he does the importance of the 
poultry industry, it will be looked after 
and taken care of this year better than 
ever before Furthermore, having no- 
ticed the keen interest in Belgian Hares, 
he has promised special classes for them 
and liberal cash premiums are offered for 
exhibits of this kind. 

It is a well-known fact that more and 
better sales are made at the St. Louis Fair 
than at any other institution of the kind 
in the country. The Poultry Department 
of the St. Louis Fair is an elegant, roomy, 
large, airy building, fully equipped with 
exhibition coops, and all birds are shown 
to the very best advantage. The St. Louis 
Fair charges no entry fee. Exhibitors can 
send their birds in ordinary shipping coops 
to the Superintendent, Poultry Depart- 
ment, St. Louis Fair, who will take charge 
of them and place then in exhibition coops 
at the Fair, and return them to the own- 
ers after the Fair. The express companies 
make return haul free. It will be seen 
from this that anyone can make an ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis Fair with compara- 
tively little expense. 

The judges engaged for the Poultry De- 
partment are Mr. W. 8S. Russell, of Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., and Mr. D. T. Heimlich, of 
Jacksonville, Il. These gentlemen are 
well and favorably known to every poul- 
try breeder in the West. All awards will 
be made promptly. All ribbons will be 
up Tuesday so that winners may get the 
full benefit of. their winnings during the 
remainder cf the week. There is no fall 
fair that offers the inducements to ex- 
hibitors that St. Louis does, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all. The catalog 
and prize list is ready now and will be 
mailed free to all applicants. Write for 


one. Address, Jos. A. Murphy, Secretary, 
St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Mo” 





Mothers will find “Mra. Winslow's Soothing 
syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 





IMPORTANT TO POULTRY RAISERS. 


The “American Game Keeper,” which 
from the name should be authority on the 
fowl subject, gives the following simpie 
directions for protecting sitting hens 
against lice and mites, which is their be- 
setting annoyance: A cheap and easy 
method of destroying these pests and 
keeping them from the sitting hens, it 
says, is to place one or two of the cam- 
phorated balls (such as those displayed in 
the windows of drug stores) in each nest. 
They cost very little and by putting them 
in the nest the work is done, a single ball 
lasting through the entire warm season. 

Every time the hen goes on the nest 
she imparts heat to it, and a zortion of 
the camphor ordorizes her body and also 
the material of the nest; lice giving it a 
wide berth. One of the balls, if placed 
in a vial of sweet oil, and applied to the 
heads of the fowls and chicks, on the 
shanks or under the wings, will also 
prove serviceable in preventing scaly-legs 
and destroying the large lice. 

For chicks only use one or two drops of 
the mixture, as grease of any kind is in- 
jurious to chicks. 

If preferred a mixture may be prepared 
by using 1 part lard oil, 1 part linseed oil, 
a few grains of camphor and 3 or 4 drops 
of oil of sassafras, shaking the mixture 
well before using. 

Whitewash the top and sides of the hen 
house and use plenty of carbolic aeid in 
the wash; put it on thick over the roosts, 
nests, and every board, to kill the insect 
eggs, lice, mites and germs of contagious 
diseases, if there are any, and to purify 
and keep things healthy. 

Chicks will commence to scratch when 
they are but a day old, no difference 
whether they see the old hen scratch or 
not. If they are hatched in an incubator 
and reared in a brooder, they will scratch 
just the same. This proves that scratch- 
ing comes by intuition and is nature's 
plan whereby fowls may get their living. 
It is a sensible thing to believe that fowls 
should be made to scratch for nearly all 
they eat. Scratching will tend to make 
them vigorous and prolific. 





LICE AND CHOLERA. 


One correspondent asks us how to pre- 
vent lice from “eating up” the chicks, 
and how we cure “‘cholera."’ In these days 
of lice killers and insect powders it would 
seem an easy matter to prevent lice from 
troubling the chicks. As for cholera we 
do not believe that one case in one thou- 
sand of so called cholera is anything in 
this world but lice, says the “Kentucky 
Poultry Journal.” 

If you prevent the one trouble you will 
not have the other to cure. Now as to 
how to prevent lice we would suggest 
that the poultry houses be thoroughly 
cleaned at least twice a week, use plenty 
of whitewash two or three times a year, 
paint the dropping board under the 
perches once a month with any reliable 
liquid lice killer, keep the nest boxes clean 
and last but not least have a good dust 
bath for the fowls. If these directions are 
followed we will have our old stock free 
from these troublesome pests and it will 
then be an easy matter to keep the chicks 
free from them also. Our sitting hens 
are dusted with insect powder when 
placed on the eggs and again about the 
nineteenth day. When the chicks are 
twenty-four hours old the hen is taken 
from the nest, slightly greased on the 
breast and head with lard and insect pow- 
der and placed in the brood coop. with the 
chicks. The nest box is then taken from 
the house, the nesting material burned, 
letting the box burn until slightly charred 
on the inside, when this is done the box 
is ready for use again, and your chicks are 
free from lice. We would caution our read- 
ers against using any liquid lice killer, or 
any other preparation having carbolic 
acid in it about the little chicks, as the 
fumes of the acid are sure death to the 
chicks. 

If we prevent lice from accumulating 
we will have very little disease among our 
fowls. A few minutes’ work each day will 
keep the houses clean and there will be 
no “cholera” to trouble us when the 
hot summer days come. 


SELLING THE OLD HENS. 


We are speaking advisedly when we 
say too many old hens are kept on farms. 
We know of farms where hens are kept 
to a ripe old age and old hens are scarce- 
ly ever sold off, says the ‘“‘Homestead.” 
When selling is done, the fittest are 
gathered in and marketed, and this does 
not include the old hens. On many farms 
there is no system of marking and the 
old hens are not distinguishable from the 
young ones except as they become so old 
as to have large spurs, and then they are 
considered too old to sell, since no one 
cares to buy them. The shortest way out 
ofthe business is to let them remain on 
the farm. 

It is always a good plan to send hens 
to the market the summer after they are 
two years old. Not all hens are unprofit- 
able after that age, but as a rule so many 
will be found so that it is a good plan to 
send them off unless a personal knowl- 
edge of their individual value warrants 
keeping them longer. Occasionally a hen 
will be found that will be a steady lay- 
er until she is five or six years old, but 
where one of this character is found, 
there will be many that will prove un- 
Profitable. Practical egg ‘farmers know 
when to sell hens and when to keep them 
for egg production. These men are almost 
a unit that a hen ought to go the summer 
after she is two years old. This will not 
be so much a matter of importance now as 
it will be in the winter. In winter too large 
a share of the profits is absorbed by the 
non-producers. Though the remainder of 
the flock are good producers, they are not 
good enough, as a rule, to support the 
companions that are in idleness. If no 
other way of marking them can be de- 
vised, sell them now when the pullets can 
be distinguished from the old hens. If 
not too large they will sell well at this 


season of the year. Later on larger hen: 
can be sold. xe : 


QUESTION OF ROOM. 


It is a matter of importance to deter- 
mine how many laying hens may be kept 
in a poultry house. It is especially import- 
ant in these regions where the climate is 
such that carefully constructed buildings 
are required for the proper housing of 
fowls in winter. The opinion is quite gen- 
erally held that when kept in yards or al- 
lowed to roam at will hens do best in 
flocks of # or 530), and that when confined 
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————., 
in winter quarters each laying hen ro. 
quires about ten square feet of floor 
space. The size of the flock which may },. 
profitably kept in a pen of definite size 
has been recently reported upon by the 
Maine Station. The station poultry puij,. 
ing contains 15 pens alike in size and a;. 
rangement of window space, and grave! 
bone and water dishes. Pens were 1) }, 
16 feet, and the entire floor space of 1), 
square feet was available, since the y. 
used by the attendants was elevated — 
the floor. The tests were made by 4 |0:. 
of 15 pullets each, 4 lots of 20, 4 lots of 95 
lots of 30. The breeds selected were Bra}. 
mas and Barred Plymouth Rocks, ther. 
being § lots of the former and 7 of :). 
latter. With each breed the lots containe, 
from 15 to 30 individuals. The experiment. 
al conditions would give the lots contaj)- 
ing 20 pullets, 8 square feet each, tho«. 
containing 2% pullets, 6.4 square feet ea } 
and those containing 30 pullets, 3.5 squar: 
feet each. Care was taken to have the in. 
dividuals in the lots as uniform as possi)). 
in form, size and vigor. All the pullets 
hatched early in May, with the exceptio, 
of one lot of 15 which was hatched abo; 
two weeks earlier. The test began in No- 
vember and continued six months. Care- 
ful records of the egg production, etc 
were kept. The results with the differen: 
lots of the same size were found to be 
quite uniform. 

The table shows that “the lots contain- 
ing 26 hens gave a greater total net profi: 
per lot than did those containing an, 
greater or less number of hens. Lots wit; 
2 hens gave slightly greater net returns 
than did any of the others."" The averag: 
net profit per hen, however, steadily de- 
creased as the number of hens per pen in- 
creased, being 8 cents per hen during six 
memths with the lots of 15 and only 3 
cents with the lots of 30. 

he tests indicate in general that the 
best results will be obtained by allowing 
each hen from § to 10 feet of floor space.- 
ene Experimental Station Bulle- 
tin. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


MRS. J. A. JOHNSTON, Prairie Home 
Mo., in sending change of copy for her 
advertisement, writes: “At the Boonville 
Fair, held August 7 to 10, 1900, we exhib- 
ited Light Brahmas, B. P. Rocks, Silver, 
Golden and White Wyandottes. We won 
first and special premiums on B. P 
Rocks, first on Silver and Golden Wyan- 
dottes, second on Light Brahmas and 
White Wyandottes and second for largest 
display of chickens. C. A. Enery was the 
judge. We have about 200 chicks and 125 
Bronze turkeys and 20 White Holland tur- 
keys for the coming season's trade.” 

















You can bleach your sun- hat to look 
like new at a cost of an a ote. Send 1 
cents for of A ad 
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ORPINGTONS, after 1 ber 15, cock- 
erels $2; 3 for $5. One ook B8, 
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B. ., Lt. Brah,, Ply. Rock, 
Cochin and Pekin Duets. 
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B. P, ROCKS, §. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 
PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 





Bronze and White Holland tt. Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wy: Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafow!§ and Pear! 


Guineas. Stock for sale. Mrs J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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fall pigs of Black U. 8. Wi Perfection and 
Bo. png he K.C. , Memphis. BR. B. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 


PU whee oo —— 











Breeders of the best strains China 
hogs. eraey Meteo ond 
Bock cb Mer tons etock for sale et times. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
cues seems wae 
J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Iilineis, 


LAND-GHINAS, ounce 


B. L. OBGAN, mort combined. solabined. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


HOROUGHBRED DUROC-JERSEY He for sale 
Prices L.W.H Alton,I 











Unc Janae re head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to 5 guaran’ 5 
‘ N. B. SAWYER, CHERRYVALS. Kas. 


DWROG JERSEYS. sess“ 


J. See TAY NES, HA Ames, Ill. 
BERKSHIRES. 
Large English Bei tig ot euner sex: 


co of breeding. B. P. KR. ;. Holstein Cat- 
@. W. McINTOSH. Mongrt, Mo. 














id, one of 
our famous 


Dietz 
Crystal 
Lanterns 


you are simply 
“standing in 
own light” 
failing to 
“stand in ours.” 


ceive by freight 
prepaid, 





a “light-giver” it stands alone. 
Perhaps our little illustrated cata- 
logue of Lanterns might interest 
you? Shall we mail it ?—’tis free. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
92 Laight Street 
Established in 1840. New York 
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She Pig Pen. 


SOME A, B, C'S IN 





SWINE BREEDING. 





A correspondent of Webster 
la., writes to ““‘Wallace’s Farmer” 
“Would it be advisable to use a thor- 
cughbred hog on common stock? Some say 
one cross is all right, but no more. What 
next then if the above is correct? Tell us 
through the “Farmer” what you would 
do. I have a good chance to get full 
bloods or half bloods, but do not 
which to do. They are red; 
black.”’ 

By all means use a thoroughbred sire 
on common stock, and the best one you 
can get without buying fancies. You do 
not need a show pig, but you want one 
as good or better for practical purposes; 
good length, depth, width, medium bone 
development, one that stands up well on 
his toes, broad between the eyes and with 
plenty of hog sense. Save the gilts from 
this cross, dispose of the common stock as 
soon as possible, and then buy as good 
a hog, or better, of the same breed, but 
not related, to use on the gilts. Keep on 
that way and in three or four years you 
will have a strain of hogs equal to thor- 
oughbreds for the purpose of meat pro- 
duction. Never buy a half blood sire and 
never use one of your own breeding, no 
matter how good he may be. Once in a 
long while a grade sire is an excellent 
breeder, but you cannot afford to take 
chances. Do not take a half blood at any 
price. Never take an inferior individual, 
no matter how long his pedigree, under 
any circumstances. If your choice is red 
hogs, then stick to the same breed of 
reds. Do not breed Durocs because they 
are red, nor Tamworths because they are 
redder. Make up your mind as to the kind 
of breed you want and then get the best 
individual of that breed you can, without 
being related, and keep right on. You will 
come out all right. 

Our correspondent is confounding two 
things when he says that some say one 
cross is all right. but no more. That is 
proper advice to give as that is true in 
cross breeding, but not in grading up. If 
you have thoroughbred Poland-Chinas or 
Berkshires, or any other black breed, and 
if, to secure a lot of fancy hogs with 
which to top the market, you were to 
cross these with thoroughbred Jersey reds 
or Tamworths, you would in all probabil- 
ity get a class of individual merit supe- 
rior to either of the breeds. The superi- 
ority consists, we think, in the fact that 
they mix blood of different strains and 
avoid in-breeding or close line-breeding. 
Under these circumstances, we would 
say not to use the progeny for breeding 
purposes. Why? Because while cross 
breeding two distinct and highly develop- 
ed breeds brings out apparently the best 
in both breeds, when you come to use the 
progeny for breeding purposes it is very 
apt to bring out the worst of both breeds. 
In other words, the two heredities seem 
to neutralize each other and give room 
for the traits of the unimproved stock. 
We might cite once more Darwin's ex- 
periment in crossing pigeons. He se- 
lected individuals of two highly develop- 
ed breeds and mated them, some of two 
other breeds and mated them, and then 
crossed the progeny resulting. The result 
was a surprise, being the original rock 
pigeon, from which all these breeds had 
been developed. Such complete relapses 
should not be expected in hogs or cattle 
and therefore by way of illustration we 


county, 


know 
mine are 


hogs of all types and colors. Some had 


ishing results. 


then used Berkshires, then 
Whites, then a variety that he 


“and now,” 
go through.” 


“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shal 
he also reap.” 





SOFT COAL VS. DISEASE. 


of hogs. 


not fit to burn. 


the hog lot. I very 


the coal, 
Farmers’ Review.”’ 
I then made a platform and put a load o 


time. 
much hog cholera in this part of the coun 


in the fall I found the hogs dying of chol 
era and I found there was no coal. 
some put in, but they continued to die, un 


18 left. 
at that time. 


same lot. 
to 1866, 


cholera was with us. 


with them. 


hogs lost any. 











formerly. 


back sow with from 12 to 20 pigs. 


prefer to give the experience of a farmer 
whose place we once visited and who had 


white heads and necks and the _ rest 
black; others had white stripes around the 
middle and both ends black; others had 
combinations of black, white and red. We 
asked him how he secured such aston- 
He told us that he started | 49 CG, N. Sutter 
with Poland-Chinas of the common stock, 
Chester 

called 
Russian, and finally the Irish graziers; 
said he, “I have a lot of hogs 
that Satan himself would not be compet- 
ent to build a fence that they could not 


In 1861 we had a mill here with a bunch 
We had the engineer throw out 
the sulphur chunks of soft coal and slate 
They were thrown into | their best possibilities. 
soon noticed that 
whenever he threw them out the hogs | .onditions. 
would quit their corn or slop and run for | ¢reegom from lice and mange, good pas- 
writes James D. Wright in the 
I inferred from their 
anxiety to get it that it was good or them. 


soft coal on !t and kept coal there ali the 
At that time there was not very |to look after their comfort. 


try. We kept coal constantly before the | qition for growing. There should be no 
hogs, keeping about 100to150 in a lot of one | pig worrying. Although a limited amount 
acre, and we had no cholera. In the spring | of exercise is good, that caused by worry- 
of 1864 I went to the army and neglected ing is bad. 
to tell the men in charge of the mill and/tpat would go into gain if there were no 
hogs about feeding coal. When I returned 


I had cold in winter nor from heat in summer. | will not do to have 


til, out of over 100 hogs, there were but | comforts will repay the owner in rapid 
We lost over $1,000 worth of hogs | growth. The herd that is in a dry lot, 
I then bought enough hogs /ho and dusty, and without grass, is in 
to make up about 100 and put them in the | no condition to give adequate returns for 
I did not lose another hog uP | the feed consumed. 
when I sold the mill and moved | ¢, to look after the comfort of his herd.— 
onto a farm. For a few years after that | Jorsey Hustler. 

time I kept coal where hogs could get it 
and then concluded that hogs running on 
grass would not have cholera anyway. So |/if you can’t keep it well. 
I let the coal get out and in a year or so|of hide and bones sometimes seen on | ribs should come out of the backbone at a 
I put in coal again | farms and called pigs are of no profit to| right angle instead of an acute angle, as 
and they soon stopped dying. We have | anybody. 
never lost any since when we kept coal 
I told my friends about it and 
none that kept coal within reach of the | young stock than can be properly cared 
One man kept coal with | for. 
the hogs for 20 years and never lost one. 
But finally he got sick, neglected the coal | become stunted. Then you can care for | carriage; but if the head is carried too 
and then lost some. His neighbors lost |the balance and realize more from them 
almost all of their hogs some years. In| than if you had kept all. Besides you have | clined to be cat-hammed. See that he 
om | nets coal begin gradually, as they are | something you are not ashamed of. 
likely to eat too much at first. The fine | stock should be such that you would take 
must ' hogs at the present time are all bred for| pride in letting your neighbors see it. 
style and form and the breeding qualities | We cannot make money in keeping an ani- 
are neglected. They raise fewer pigs than 
When I was in the business it |ed seldom makes what it would had it 
was no uncommon sight to see a razor been properly treated at all stages of 





ST 29, 


1900. 








WEANING PIGS. EARNEST W. WALLEN of Monett, ! 


: | Mo. . es d you an advertise- | 
The critical period ; y | ee —_ 
period in a pig's life is when ment to let the people know | am still in 


it is deprived of th , ; i 
€ mother’s milk; and the ring and intend to stay there. I never 


how to furnish a subst 
itute for it is a |had as good hogs as at the present time. 


problem often difficult to solve. It is rea- | Among them are grandsons »f Lambing’s 
sonable to say that the growth of Saree 

) pigs *k U. S., Tecumseh's P 
while nursing a vigorous, healthy, well [ee Sine eee ~~ = 


: fashionable strains. I have some extrs 
fed sow, and the uniform development of | ‘ — 
flesh Jerseys for sale. All are invited to visit 
esh, muscle and bone can scarcely be | , 
; ° |} the farm and choose for themselves 
maintained whe F r 
mn nature’s food is with- , ’ i 
draw Mr. Wallen’s advertisement will be 
‘awn. But every observing feeder ; 
k . found elsewhere. We ask RURAL 
nows that pigs receive their milk warm 7 
and of é WORLD readers to get into communica- 
nd often, and that their digestive pow- t with him and see if h t " 
jon © can supply 
ers are never overtaxed, and it is failure ae 
their wants. 


to observe this that often makes the 


weaning period an unlucky one, says the 








“Farm, Stock and Home.” 

It is good economy to feed the sow 
freely during the nursing period, even if 
it does seem wasteful to feed so much for 
the little milk she gives; but it must be 
remembered that it is the whole litter 
that is being fed, and when they are 4 to 5 
weeks old they need a deal of it. But the 
feed must be of a quality and quantity 
that will not cause derangement of the 
bowels of the little ones. Such things are 
better prevented than cured. Feed three 
times a day, at regular hours, and just 
enough, having none left in the trough, 
and yet have the appetite satisfied. This 
requires observation, but it is necessary 
to success. Where Tom feeds to-day, 
Dick to-morrow and Harry the next day, 
neither knowing norcaring about quantity, 
pig feeding is a lottery and blanks are of- 
ten drawn. 

Most every farm has a surplus of milk, 
and too often it is thought that this alone 
will substitute sow’s milk, and it would 
to some degree if fed sweet, but this is 
next to impossible. If the milk is dumped 
into some old swill barrel that is never 
scalded out and the receptacle of kitchen 
offal, vinegar, soap suds, decayed vegeta- 
bles and other things too numerous to 
mention, it is a dangerous substitute for 
mother’s milk. While pigs may become | teaspoonful to each lamb once a day for 
accustomed to sour milk, there is a wide |three days. Give the medicine dry. If | 
range in its acidity, and the extreme sour- put on the back of tongue they take it | 
ness should be avoided. without trouble. Grown sheep can take | 
Nor should milk in any form be fed to larger doses. Cooper's Dip Powder is 
youngsters in undue proportions. Shorts | principally arsenic and sulphur. 1 think 
and cornmeal in equal parts should be! there is no better remedy for all kinds 
mixed with it into a thick slop. Or the | of parasites in sheep, but it must be giv- 
corn may be shelled and soaked and fed ! en with great care. 

by being scattered on a clean floor. G. B. ROTHWELI 

Of course where good pasture is at hand 
less grain is required, but no greater mis- 
take can be made than to stint pigs by 
depending entirely on pasturage, for the 
first hundred pounds of growth costs the 
least. Ever bear in mind that when the 
pig is not adding to growth and weight 
every day it is a boarder that fails to pay 
its bills. 








MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Norman J, Colman, Pres dent, 

ical Building, St. Louis, Mo 

E. Shattuck, Secretary, 


1214 Chem- 
Stanberry, 
oO. 





A STOMACH WORM REMEDY 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This being a 
dry summer, there will not be so much 
complaint of worms in lambs as usual 
Nevertheless there is more or less of the 
stomach worm in every flock. We have 
tried about every remedy that has been 
mentioned for years. None of them sat- 
isfactory. We have this season been try- 
ing a South African remedy published in 
the “Breeders’ Gazette’’ some months ago 
We are better satisfied with it than any 
remedy we have found. 
ing comparatively. Its results are first- 
class, but if you give too heavy a dose 
and they get to water in one or two hours 
after dose it is sure death. This is the 
recipe: One part by me&sure of Cooper's 
Sheep Dip Powder with ten parts of fine 
table salt thoroughly mixed. Give one 


The cost is noth- 





Breckenridge, Mo. 


ANGORA GO: A TS 


Some Questions Answered. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We notice in 
your paper inquiries as to the feasibility 
of grading up native goats by crossing 
with Angora bucks; also as to a market 
ppanensdpaamememmmactnareesd for the products. While the raising of 
THE MINNIS POLAND-CHINA SALE. | Angora goats is a comparatively new in- 
dustry in many parts of the country, here 
in Texas it has been one of the principal 
industries, especially in the more hilly dis- 
tricts, where there is an abundance of un- 
derbrush. Goats prefer leaves to grass 
if they can get them, and for this reason 
large areas of territory which were for- 





The public sale of Poland-Chinas at 
Edinburg, Lil., on August 21 was a great 
success, and it was well deserved. Mr. 
Minnis has never sold a better Tot in his 
many years of swine breeding. Following 
are the names of purchasers and prices 


paid: merly considered comparatively worthless 
No. 

= . t . > in 
1, J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill.......... $440 are now used to excellent advantage by 


2. Ed Burroughs, El Paso, II1. stocking them with goats. 


3. Ed Ware, Douglas, Ill 










Large numbers of goats have been grad- 
4. H. L, Sweet, Oshkosh, Wis. 49 . , 
sae 36 ed up from native stock by poxegral Angee 
& ph | ROBIE a eas ger 58 | bucks, and the third and fourth cross pro- 


Rainey Miller, Champaign, Ill. 79 | duces a very marketable grade of hair for 
& Rainey Miller, Champaign, Il. which there is a regular sale, through 
9, Rainey Miller, Champaign, Ill... ... sab adenine Bn atti otitis 
10, J. M. Fitterington, Rochester, Ill... 26 | Wool commission men of the large ma 
De PPS or eee 62 | centers. 
12. Thomas Baldwin, Wenona, IIl.. 40| A very much larger quantity of mohair 


4 eee “Decatur ii 7) dy [18 used every year in the United States 





15. W. N. Wimpton, Kansas City, Mo. 49] than Is produced here, the shortage being 
16. W. L. Loveless, Bellflower, IIl...... 36| made up from Turkey and South Africa; 
= = hm eee o 4 so there is no danger of over supply for 
19. Cc. N. Seiter, Hopedale, Il. a many years to come. There is also a reg- 





Lillie Leomaster, ular demand for the meat product and the 
31 wethers now sell on the large live stock 


25 | markets at about the same price as sheep 


20. Mrs. beeen 
tl . 













21. H. Davitson, Waverly, Kas.. 
Ed Burroughs ...........-.+++: 


Ae eae 27 | of similar quality as to fatness, etc. 
John Srantz, Stonington, III. 16| The pelts are also a valuable factor 
Ed Burroughs ...............++++ 41 


J. A. Fruit, Kenny, II.......... “* 9g | when taken off with the hair on, and sell 


W. R. Loveless ........ 4% | for a good price when dressed by furriers. 
W. R. Loveless .. 4) The industry is enlisting the interest of 
f 4 eee, °° 2 many well to do stock raisers and well 
J. g Fruit ... 29 | deserves special attention. 


J. W. Funk 17 W. G. HUGHES & CO. 





a pate iA ptr em 


7 > — ‘ -} Kendall Co., Tex. 
so - #| PREPARING RAMS FOR SERVICE. 
J. 4 Sees ee ae as ea = Those shepherds who want early lambs 


38 | 80 as to be able to turn them off from 


40. Ed Burroughs .....--.....eseeseeeerees 31 | green feed in the fall of 1#1 should begin 
Forty head brought $2,142. to prepare their rams for service now. A 
Average, 


ram to do good service must be in strong, 
—- vigorous condition and should have some 
PIG PEN POINTERS. grain a month or six weeks before and 
through tupping time. A feed of oats and 
bran twice a day is good and he should 
have the run of a smal! paddock or some 
place fer exercise. A few garden beets or 
a bit of cabbage, or a little strong grow- 
ing rape planted close to the barn will 
help him out greatly. The lambs should 
be taken off the ewes also at least a month 
before the ewes are bred. They should 
also be in a thriving condition when bred; 
then when the cool nights of September 
come there will be no difficulty about their 
getting with lamb, says the ‘Farm, Stock 
and Home.” 

Experience has demonsttated to us that 
it is better to put the ram with the flock 
at night and shut him away during the 
day, as the cool nights a¢t as a tonic on 
the generative organs of the sheep. We 
break our rams to lead with a halter so 
that they are easy to handle, and it is but 
a moment's work to puf them in with the 
flock or take them out, and they rest quiet- 
er during the day when quite away from 
the flock. 

Those who need fresh rams should get 
them at once and not wait for the fairs. 
Show sheep are not always the best breed- 
ers, as they are frequently too fat, and it 
them run down in 
tupping time. They should if possible be 
heavier at the close than at the beginning 
of the service season. To select a ram 
you must have an idea! sheep of the breed 
you want in your own mind. The mutton 
sheep should be like an oblong block with 








It pays better to feed two lots of pigs 
during the year to 200 pounds than one 
1 }iot to 400. Young pigs pay better than old 
ones for the feed they eat, and make bet- 
ter meat. Light, lean pork encourages the 
use of pork and out of increased consump- 
tion come better markets for the producer. 

Men raise hogs only for profit; hence it 
pays to give them a chance to develop 
To do this it is 
necessary to raise them under healthful 
Clean water, clean quarters, 


turage and such grain as they need, not 
too much corn, are requisite conditions. 





{| COMFORT OF PIGS.—In_ growing 


pigs rapidly and profitably it is necessary 
An uncom- 
-|fortable pig will not be in the best con- 


It is using a part of the steam 


worry. There should not be any worry 
-|for food or for water when thirsty, from 


-!|The pig that is well supplied with these 


It will pay any breed- 


the corners rounded off, and its body 
should be about twice as long as it is 
broad and deep. The upper and under 


GOOD ADVICE.—Don't keep an animal 


The little lumps 


lines should be level and parallel, and the 
neck and legs should not be too long. The 


If you have a pig try and see | too many do. The hams should come down 
how good an animal you can make of it. | straight to the hock like a well bred Short- 
It is a too common practice to have more | horn bull. A vigorous ram is apt to have 
rather a large head and thick neck, and 
In such case it would be far better | will easily show fight. If the neck is set 
to dispose of all the surplus before they | high on the shoulders he will have a proud 


high on a sloping shoulder he will be in- 


Your | stands wide between both fore and hind 
legs and that he has large testicles, and a 
very vigorous ram is apt to have wool a 
little coarse for the breed to which he be- 
longs. 

When you get your ideal ram don't over- 
work him if you expect him to do you 
good service. We breed about 0 to 6 


mal half starved. An animal once stunt- 





growth.—Swine Advocate. * 








suitable to their 


TT 
ewes to a vigorous ram and never use a 
ram lamb or a ewe lamb, as we consider 
them too immature, and it stunts them in 
growth if bred too young. If you buy an 
ideal ram you will have to give a good 
price, but remember that the ram is half 
the flock for breeding purposes, and a 
flock of 60 good, young grade ewes are 
worth from $300 to $500, and if you would 
have the best to sell you must raise the 





best, and you can't get the best out of 
scrubs. 
EARLY BREEDING OF SHEEP 


Success often depends on early breeding, 
and therefore some select their sheep 
with this single idea in view. The Dorsets 
and Merinos are both early breeders, and 
many select them chiefly for this quality, 
but I have found that the Shropshires, 
which generally have the reputation of be- 
ing late will breed fully 
as early as the Dorsets or Merinos If prop- 
erly handled They 


in this respect, 


require conditions 
natures to make them 
and if we provide these it is 
not difficult to make them produce lambs 
as early as other breeds, writes J. C. 
Armstrong in an exchange In fact, if 
you give good management to the Shrop- 
shires they will breed even earlier 
the Dorsets or Merinos, 


breed early, 


than 
but if poor man- 
agement is accorded them, they will be 
much later. They respond to good treat- 
ment better than most breeds. Like every- 
thing else with cattle and 
to the whole ques- 
feeding and comfortable 
these two conditions are 
provided, and the ewes are kept growing 
steadily, 


connected 
sheep raising, the key 
tion is good 
quarters. If 


they can be depended upon com- 
ing around in time. If you want sheep 
that will come around all right without 
proper attention it is not well to select 
Shropshires. 

Good treatment has of course much to 
do with the earlier breeding of all sheep. 
If they are poor and thin they will not 
show much desire for mating, and some- 
times it is impossible to pring them 
around with any kind of success. Ewes 
intended for early breeding should not be 
made to live out in the hot sun without 
any shelter from it in the middle of the 
day except such as they can find on the 
shady side of a fence. Provide them 
with sufficient shade, good pasture and 
plenty of clean water through the sum- 
mer, and then before you want to breed 
them feed them liberally on oats. This 
will often help to bring them around and 
give the desired results. Always have a 
thoroughbred buck at the head of the 
flock, but the flock itself should consist of 
grades. As they have better constitutions 
they will rustle better and prove more 
profitable. It is the early flocks of lambs 
that pay the best, and early breeding is 
quite necessary for success, ‘The 
must be fed liberally and 
until the lambs are born and ready for 
market. We cannot afford to be niggard- 
ly in this respect. The little lambs relish 
roots in the fall and winter, and it pays | 
to have a stock of these on hand. On 
the whole the roots seem to do them good, 
and they 


ewes 
intelligently 


require less of more expensive 
food. The roots also help to keep the 
ewes in good condition, but 
cannot say they are of any 
value, 


particular 


TURNING OFF OLD EWES. 
The time for culling out old ewes and 
turning them off is at hand. As soon as 
the lambs are weaned and the ewes are 
dried the old ewes should be culled out 
and sent to the shambles as soon as they 
are ready. When one has his flock well 
established and he can afford to cull se- 
verely, he ought to do so, says the “‘Farm- 
er.’ In such instances there is no gain 
in keeping grade sheep beyond the age of 
five years for breeding uses. Beyond that 
age they are not so well fitted to nourish 
their young, nor do they fatten as well 
when they are being prepared for mar- 
ket. When they are culled out for dis- 
posal happy are those who have a field of 
which to fatten them. This 
should be supplemented with grain if pos- 


rape on 


sible, as oats or corn or a mixture of the 
two. They can be made ready in a few 
weeks for market, No cheaper way can 
be adopted of fattening them. When the 
flock is small they may be kept to a great- 
er age. But it should be remembered that 
old ewes require more exact care than 
those younger. Range ewes can be kept 
to a greater age than those which have 
been much pampered when younger. 


SHEARING SHEEP BY M MACHINERY. 


Sheep owners will be interested in the 
sheep shearing exhibits which the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Company will make 
at a number of the leading fairs this 
season. A Chicago hand power shearing 
machine will be shown at the following 
fairs: 

Mt. Gretna, Pa., Aug. 2 to Aug. 24; 
Des Moines, la., Aug. 24 to ye 1; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Aug. 27 to Sept. 1; Toledo, O 


Aug. 27 to Aug. 31; Columbus, O., Sept. 3 
to Sept. 7; Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 3 to Sept. 
7; Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 10 to Sept. 1; 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 10 to Sept. 14; 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 17 to Sept. 22; 
Springfield, LIL, Sept. 24 to Sept. 29; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 24 to Sept. 28; 
Dallas, Texas, Sept. 29 to Oct. 14; 8t. 
Louis, Mo.; Oct. 1 to Oct. 6. 

The machine that will be shown is the 
very latest model, and all sheepmen who 
are interested in seeing sheep shorn by 
machinery should not fail to see this ma- 
chine in operation. Several sheep will be 
shorn each day during the. fair. 


As soon as a ram is selected it is to be 
put through a regular course of training 
for its work to come by and by. We don't 
want fat, but we want constitution, size, 
feeding ability, fleece and nervous force 
and vigor. And feed necessarily makes 
allt these. 





ACBETH’ S “eae top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our —_—_ . as ail lamps and their 
proper chimneys. you can always order 
the right size and shape of Sinuey ome. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mo.’s Black 


Also choice gilts bred for fal) | ters. 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. 





Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 19998, A's Chief 21014 
Prices 


Chief Pigs. 


(by Chief Tec. 24) and omte well bred boars. 
as receiv 


booked 
E. E. AXLINE, 04x GRovE, jacueon Co., Mo 








Bargains in Berksh 


pen or bred 
kerels for Y Sliver Laced W; 


Chief, Look Me Over and Clay I 


all of Oct. and Nov., ‘99, farrow 


ei 1 
spring pigs Of same breeding a on ane 





By King Hadley, Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's 


Black U. 8. Also a few boars, sam breeding 
bred for fall litters. Call on or address, - 


10 0) BEAD 10 spare at reasonab le prices. Ld. he 
00 sale at $1.00 each. We enn outs Fon te brit wae quem eee! 


ires at _at Sunnyside. 


servics. A nice lot of yearling sow 
hetenion as at $1.00 per es also a few nie 


S & McMAHON Lemine, Missouri. 





15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Open gilts, gilt 
gilt eaged. cutee ome PE Cates £ Susteatton 90, Ce Chief Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know, U. 8. 


ir day; also 4 boars of the above b i 
business invited Son ‘ou want something good. AlsS 


RB. YOUNG, RICHARDS. Mo. 


CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


umseh, and out of dams by Beston Barth | Am Cniet 3. aH act: Cates best sons. and Black 


, Mo. Black Chief, Taylor's 
Shee if taken soon; part of the gilts are 
BLBEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co., Mo. 








otherwise | 


‘ are very sheepish at times—that nervous 


cheap after June Ist. Young stock Sept. 


Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


March and April pigs, $8 vo $10, until Sepvemeer lst. Beggs, Sif fon! 


for 30. A few choi 
OMAS, Carthage, Mo” 





FINE BERKSH 


Prairie 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write fo b 
you want, or wae is in better, Come and inspect the stock. 









IRES 


da Rocher, Illinois. 





From the flock that has won whes ever shown. R 
Call on or address, 


Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


. J. Ston 


tonington, Illinois. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “sx. Sead and Ticks. Improve DOURA Dit OO, 10 ne Ye 


for descri 
Street, St Louis: Mo. P 








visit flock. 


at front gate. 
KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. 
gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
registered Ewes bred before shipping. Write or 


From plain to fancy. Sin- 


Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 





OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., "EtS2".23 


CLASS 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 





It is fair to credit a sheep with a few 
extras now and then. They will keep the 
clover cropped closely and if this is done 
through the early part of the summer the 
seed crop will be heavier 
growth than by any 
handling it. 


from the late 
other manner of 





it is almost impossible to definitely form 
an opinion as to the grades of wool that 
are likely to return to the producer the 
best profits In the next few years, as ev- 
erything depends upon fashions in woolen 
goods, and no one can determine in what 
direction they will lean. 


All coarse fodder is more valuable for 
manure after it is passed through an ani- 
mal. In ordinary circumstances no 
farmer should neglect feeding a certain 
number of sheep, if for no other reason 
than to consume and convert into manure 
the roughness which would otherwise be 
wasted. 


Regularity of feeding is one of the nec- 
essaries of life for a flock. We must think 
from what we know of ourselves—for we 


restlessness is opposed to fattening, and 
is conducive to leanness, just as Shakes- 
peare described “the lean and hungry 
Cassius,’ a restless, discontented individ- 
ual. 


Each breeder sees the dawn of prosper- 
ity in the breed he represents. Each pins 
his faith to his own breed. That's right! 
To succeed with it he must have full faith 
in it and In its possibilities. If he hasn't, 
what business has he with that breed? 
The same is true in every calling. A man 
must believe thoroughly in himself and in 
his profession or business. This 
dence is half the battle. 


confi- 





The maggot or blow fly causes much 
damage to sheep and stock generally. In 
low lying or woody districts, during hot 
weather, these insects are particularly 
bad. They usually attack the hind quar- 
ters, where filth collects. The eggs depos- 
ited almost immediately develop into mag- 
gots, which work their way into the flesh 
and o¢casion great inflammation, suffer- 
ing and frequently death to the sheep. 





THE WOOL MARKET its in the hands 
of the manufacturers. They are not buy- 
ing and do not intend to buy just at pres- 
ent, therefore until they do enter the mar- 
ket for wool no better demand can be ex- 
pected. Simply because there is a lack of 
demand just at this time is no reason 
why growers should get uneasy or try to 
dispose of their wool. The time to sell 
is when others want to buy, and not when 
they do not want to buy. There is every 
indication that there wil! be an active de- 
mand for wool some time—just when the 
manufacturers can best say, if they only 


MERINO SHEEP ! Both ee oe 


Won more than al) others at 2 
National ‘Sheep Shea * al won’ 8 Fair ana 
Cc 


K, Stanberry, Gentry 
nberr: 
Best Rensetanas JéRnsey CATTL ad Co.. ™ 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


me. and ewes, home and Canada bred, al) 


and for sale at reaso 
Write, no nrouuig es to answer. —— 


D, BURRUSS, Daum, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


80 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also #0 Ewes. For prices address, 


H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
Eik Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO. 











Registered 
For Sale! jonah quatmoatont 
, Wabe te LA MONTE, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 

all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, III. 








6 yr. Registered 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Extra well wooled on head and | 

gvod quality and size, 2 show rams. "Thee 

few ewes. Call on or ‘address, 
J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo 





a profitable way are certain to give a 
larger profit for the food consumed than 
sheep that are of an inferior type. Of 
course we do not mean to say that only 
pure bred varieties should be kept, for 
there is probably not a more profitable 
sheep for the ordinary grazier than that of 
the first cross between two pure breeds. 
Tests innumerable and show yard resuits 
have shown that this is the case. Indis- 
criminate selection, however, will not do, 
and parents should be well bred and of a 
good thriving type.—Wool Markets and 
Sheep 


NOTES. 

KIRKPATRICK & SON of Wolcott, 
Kan., whose advertisement of Shropshire 
rams appears on this page, have one of 
the best Shropshire flocks in the west, a 
flock not only of the richest breeding, but 
one that has individual merit to prove that 
the breeding is good. Messrs. Kirkpatrick 
& Son are better prepared than ever to 
meet the demands of patrons for rams, 
whether for carload lots or for a single 
ram. These gentlemen are thoroughly 
posted in their business and are always 
anxious to please customers, and RURAL 
WORLD readers will always find them 
perfectly reliable. Look up their adver- 
tisement and if in need of a good Shrop- 
shire ram write to them or go and see 
their stock. 





would, but we doubt very much if they 
will. The time is approaching when it is 
reasonable to suppose that the demand for 
wool will materialize. Usually at this 
time of year there are some seekers after 
wool, but there are exceptions to all rules, 
and this year seems to be the exception. 
Just as soon as manufacturers get ready 
to open their light weight season then 
wool will begin to move. The latest re- 
ports are that the opening has been put 
off till the last of August. If this is the 
case no active buying can be expected un- 
til that time. 

KEEP YOU OUT OF DEBT.—"A flock 
of good sheep of the right sort, well man- 
aged, will get the farmer out of debt, keep 
him out of debt, lay him up something for 
old age and leave the farm fertile, clean 
and productive for those who come af- 
ter.” This reminds me of one great ben- 
efit of keeping a ewe flock on an arable 
farm, for after the crops have been gath- 
ered by running over the stubble they will 
eat up no end of the seed pods of weeds, 
ete., and will at the same time consume 
and make into valuable manure a very 
large quantity of remnants of the grain 
crop and annual weeds that would other- 
wise be left unconsumed or utilized in any 
way except being turned in by the plow. 
Good sheep of the right sort are to be 
found in every breed, though one must 
study the land on which they are to be 
kept, but the best should be aimed at, 
whatever the breed. Profitable sheep 
raising can only be assured when first- 
class sheep are kept; these cost less to 
keep, thrive better and their aptitude to 
rapid development and power to assimi- 


CHARLES MORSE, our rustling young 
Rambouillet sheep raiser, started Tuesday 
with 130 head of sheep which he sold and 
agreed to deliver an a ranch in Old Mex- 
ico. He will be gone about two weeks 
and prospects are good for his making a 
second delivery in the same locality. 
Charley is the coming sheep man of this 
| Section.—Breckinridge, Mo., Bulletin. 





The soil of the Rambouillet Park is un- 
derlaid by a vast bed of gypsum; the com- 
mon plaster, as it is called here; which is 
sulphate of lime, and it is very much due 
to this that that remarkable flock has 
made its remarkable history. 





The Jack of all Trades, made by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., is meeting with a 
great demand. See advertisement on page 
2, August 29. 

See advertisement of L. M M. Monsees & 
Sons’ sixteenth annual fall sale at Lime- 
stone Valley Farm, September 4, on 
page 5. 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
Meations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 





late and apply the food they consume in 





eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 
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She KH tarkets 


at tee this end 2 72 ,@T24c Eg side, No. 
2 red at 70%4c to Tic, No. 4 winter at (4« 
to 69c, no grade at 60c to ®Bc. In elevator 
No. 2 red 70%c, No. 3 red 
64%c. Some epring sold on trk. 
No. 4 and 57e for rejected. Offerings small 
of hard winter and generally held 
what buyers would pay. No. 2 sold on trk 
at 68%.@68\c to 69%c for fancy, No. 3 quot- 
able at 67@67%éc. 


at 60c for 


above 


CORN—Cash market—On trk, No. 2 sold | 
at 40c, No. 3 at 39%c, No. 2 white at 4lec, 
No. 3 do. at 40%, No. 2 yellow worth 4c 

OATS—Cash market—On trk. No. 2 sold 
at 21%4c, No. 3 at 204@2Iic, No. 2 white at 
ec, No. 3 do. at 23%@2#ec, No. 4 do. at Ba 
2%c, no grade do. at 22@22%c, clipped 
white at %%4c for No. 2 and No. 3, 3c for 
No. 4. 

RYE—Buyers unwilling to pay over 48c 


for No. 2, but no sellers at that. 

MILLFEED-—Steady, but a quiet mar- | 
ket. Sales could be made East St. Louis 
rate at 67c in large and 69c in small sks. 
for bran, and 68@7%c for mixed feed. At | 
mill bran 68¢ and ships 77c. | 

HAY—Prices for new on trk. range: 
Timothy $12@12.50 for choice, 


for No, 1, $9.50@10 for No. 2, $8.50@10 for | 
No. 8. Prairie, $7.50 for choice, #@7.50 for | 


No. 1, 36@6.50 for No. 
Clover, $9@12 

STRAW—Wheat on trk, $8.50; rye, ©. 

GRASS SEED—Clover, $7.9%@8.35; tim- 
othy, $8.35@3.50; spot and $3.75 bid for prime 
to arrive this month, Sept. or Oct., redtop 
$8@3.75 for chaff to $7@8 for fancy. Other 
seeds nominal. 

CASTOR BEANS-—Bid $1.20 per bu for 
prime in car lots, spot or to arrive prompt- 
ly. Prime in small lots $1.10; inferior less. 

HEMPSEED-—S per 100 lbs, pure basis. 

FLAXSEED--Higher at $1.41 bid for spot 
and $1.39 to arrive. 


2, $5.50@6 for No. 3. | 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE,. 





The following table shows the range of 





prices in future and cash grain: 
Closed. nge Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
Aug. ....704%n os demo k se 705% n 
Sept ..70b 70%.@%G@% 70% b | 
OR. vezi 70% n 71 @71% 71% | 
Dec. Ba seneteese 73% a 
Corn— 
Aug. . 38% n 
Sept. py oe 38 b 
Oct. . 35%@364  364n 
Year . secalenes 33% n 
Year . -@... 32% n 
Oats— 
Aug. ....214 ae Ye 2in 
Sept. ....21% peeles 3) ERD 
any ese 7 idpiae 22 b 
énsue ub 4 @.. 24b 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ‘ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 


Wheat— 
No. 2 red....70 Q0% W4%@i1% 722%@ 
No. 3 red . 126844 7 @il T0%Q71%% 
No. 4 winter.63 @By% 62 @67 4 
No. rd. @.... 68%@69% 
No. 3 hard. ‘67 G67 66%@.... 67 @bTe 
Corn— 
a : oceneeed + we 0” @... @... 
3944@.... 39144@.. 
0%@41 41 @. 
@.. 16@... 





214%.@22 =. 214% @21% 
214%@21% 20%@21 
3 @.... B @... 
23%4@.... 6 @.... 
244%4@.... 23%@24% 
No. 4 white..2144@22  23%4@.... 3 @2B% 
WOOL. 


Missouri and Ilinofs— 





Burry and clear mixed 


Slightly burry 
bi 





Heavy fine 
Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) 
— Goose) 
Hard. burry 
 pemmnenetl 
, ee 
le ‘ 








Angora ‘goat hair—- 
— and clear.......... Sesdeceessee 18 


10 
PB elaek and seedy from te ‘to 6c a pound 
less than quotations. 


COTTON. 


Cables from Liverpool were much better 
to-day, and this fact, with the good de- 
mand from the short interest, small re- 
ceipts at Galveston and New Orleans 
brought about a change for the better in 
the speculative market at New York. At 
Liverpool there was marked strength, fu- 
tures advancing %% point, but spots going 
off 1-16d. Trading was active at New York, 
and there was a steady advance, with the 
result that Aug. closed 10 points better and 
other monthsm 8 to 10 points, with the sen- 
timent more bullish. 

Local Market—Dull. No sales. 
COE a oc ccnen sho. sosdesreececcecsces 8% 


GaeR COBMary «coos os srerrccns ocsosoee 8% 
Low MIAANE ......2..00crcccccccssees 9% 
DERI fvcic nine. 040s ncoesiees has cosceses 9 9-16 
Ce area 9 13-16 
WIAGling Fale oi... .cccssecccccocsessec 10 3-16 

Bagging—1%-lb, 8.10c per yard; 2-Ib. 
8.35; 2%4-lb. 8.85c. Iron ties, $1.32. Hemp 
twine %c per Ib. 

APPLES—Sound in barrels at from 75¢ 
to $1 for poor, $1.25 to $1.50 for fair to 


choice and $1.75 to $2@2.15 for fancy high- 
colored varieties. Home-grown selling 
loose from wagons at l5c to 5c per bu. 
and at from 50c to $1.50 per barrel measure 
—latter for bellefleur. Sales: 14 barrels 
domino on Levee at 75c, 7 barrels Shackle- 
ford at $1.25, 1 car Wisconsin duchess at 
$2.10 delivered, 1 car Northern fancy mixed 
varieties at $2.15 delivered. 
PEACHES—Higher. Illinois 1-3-bushels 
baskets quotable at 20@25c. Near-by con- 
signed lots sold at range of 25c to 35¢ for 
small medium up to 50@65c for choice and 
fancy per %-bushel basket and at 50c to 
75c@$i per bushel box for medium to fan- 
cy. Home-grown wagon receipts brought 
30@40c per %-bushel basket for medium to 
50c for choice large stumps and 60c to Tic 
for fancy Elbertos. 
WATERMELONS—Season for South- 
east Missouri melons over. Iowa melons 
at $35 to $60 per car on track, and in a job- 
bing way at $7@10 per 100 delivered. Sales: 
fowa—1 car at $40, 1 at $45, 1 at $47.50, 1 car 
at $50, 2 at $60. 
CANTALOUPES—Colorado Rocky Fords 
steady, with a fair demand and ample 
supply. Home-grown supply about ex- 
hausted. 
PEARS—In fair demand and steady; 
Northern Flemish beauty sold at $4 per 


68%c, No. 4| 


$10.50@11.50 | , 





Southern Le Conte at $2 to $2.50 
per for sound and at M@60c per 
bushel box Near-by common 
at 15@ 20 Zartletts and Howell at 35@40c, 
30@35c per t-bushel bas- 


barrel 
barrel 


and sugar pears 


ket 

GRAPES—Home-grown and near-by in 
large supply and easy. Climax baskets 
Hartfords and Ives quotable at 8c, and/| 
Coneords at 10@13%c; %-bushel baskets | 
Concords, 20@25c, and white varieties at 
20c 

CRAB APPLES—Dull and nominal at 


2w@25e per %-bushel basket and at $2.50 per 
sugar barrel for choice Siberian; common 
unsalable. 

PLUMS—Damsons in good demand and 
firm; other varieties searce. Per %4,- 
bushel basket; Newman at 4c, common 
varieties at 20@25c, damsons at 60c; soft 
overripe and leaky less. 

POTATOES—Owing to lighter receipts, 
| values ruled higher on home-grown early 
sales loose from farmers’ 
at 2@3ic per bushel, fancy 
| bluff stock bringing more. Demand fair 
on local and outside account. Sale 15 sacks 
lon Levee (late Saturday) at 2% and 125 
sacks yesterday at 28c. 

ONLONS—Lower; receivers being obliged 


Ohio, 
| ranging mainly 


to reduce prices in order to sell, Sales: 
| North Missouri red—40 and 31 sacks at 
Bztec; 30, 25 and 20 sacks at 35c; #, 28 and 





it 36%4c; 200 at 36c, 140 at 30c to 36c; Lowa 
1, car sacks red globe at #c delivered. 
kGGS—Quiet, at lige, loss off, for the 
best of the receipts. Offerings all heated. 
BUWTER—Owing to an advancing ten- 





| dency of values at other leading markets 


and producing sections. of the country, 
higher prices are looked for here soon; 
but there is no o.her reason apparent why 
our market should be higher; stocks of ali 
descriptions being large, while the demand 
is limited. Creamery—Extra, 2lc; firsts, 
17%@l8c; seconds, l6@lic. Dairy—Extra, 
lic; tirst, 16c; grease, 4@42c. Ladle-packed | 
—Extra l6c; firsts, lic. Country—Choice, 
2c; poor to fair, 8@l0c. The above figures 
are for round lots—about le per pound 
more is charged in a small way. 


CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 
1l%c, singles, 11%c; ¥. A., 12%c; New 
York, 14@i2c. Limberger, 10@10%¢c. Swiss, ! 
M@lse. Brick, U@11'ec. 


LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 7c; 
old roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, aver- 
age receipts, 9¢c. Old turkeys, 6@ic; 
young turkeys, 10c. Old ducks, 6c; spring 


ducks, 7c. Old geese, 4%c; spring geese, 
6%c. Live pigeons and squabs, per dozen, 
60c. 


PECANS—Scarce and nominally firm, at 


from 8@8%c for Western to lW@llc for 
Texas. 
PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock at 2%c per 


pound for red to 24%c for white; recleaned 
and graded at 35c to 5\c. 

BRCOM CORN—Very little is being re- 
ceived; corn would sell readily at 
say $60 to $100 per ton for ordinary to 
prime. 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@18c per 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples — Evaporated 
rings at 3c for ordinary to 4c for choice— | 
extra nice lots would probably bring more; 
evaporated quarters at 3c to 3%c; sun- 
dried quarters at 2%c for fair to 
for prime. A few packages of peaches 
coming in, but not enough of these or 
other kinds of fruit on market to quote 
by as yet. Sales: 
ly evaporated rings) in lots at quotations. 

WHITE BEANS—Firm and advancing. 
Hand-picked pea beans in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.20@2.25—screened 5c per 
bushel less. Western at $1.50—weevily less. 
Lima beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l(c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@lic; inferior, 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%sc, and in cans %@ic per 
pound higher. 

REESW AX—26c per pound for prime. 

ROOTS--Ginseng at from $8 to $3.50 and 
large at $3.75; lady slipper at 6c, seneca 


at 22c, pink at 13c, golden seal at 48@45c, 
May apple at 2%c; snake, 28e for prime 
clean; black, 4c; angelica, 34¢c; wahoo- 


bark of tree 2%c; blood, 
skull cap leaves, 3'%4c; 
wild ginger, 4c. 


bark of root 8c, 
2%c; blueflag, 3c; 
Sassafras bark 4c; 


LIVE STOCh 
HORSES—The commencement of the 


week was characterized by a strong and 
satisfactory tone in the general market. A 
marked increase was shown in the volume 


ers having put in an appearance since the 


was of a moderate character, but many 
of the offerings suited the demand perfect- 
ly, and on these, viz., good-shaped young 
mares and geldings, 15 to 15% hands, the 
trade was brisk and about $5 to $7.50 higher 
than the general average of last week. 
Liberal Southern commissions were being 
filled by local buyers. The Eastern pro- 
portion of the supply was not large, but 
the chunks that were suitable for that in- 
quiry were readily taken at firm prices, 
the top on export chunks, ranging up to 
$135. The bulk of the Southern offerings 
were bringing $55 to $65, with tops up to 
$75. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com 
mon to good, $9 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $180. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$150 to $200. Sadders—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$90; choice te extra, $100 to $140. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $35 to $50; choice 
to extra, $55 to $65. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—tThe opening arrivals of 
week were very moderate, numbering less 
than 100 head in commission hands, while 
about two car-loads were received by the 
dealers. The British Government inspec- 
tors began again the acceptance of about 
300 ‘‘packers"’ after a two weeks’ let-up in 
buying and the fact gave more life to the 
market. Sales in the commission market 
were made early, one bunch of extra qual- 
ity, 16-hand, weighty mules selling for a 
strong price. Most of the other offerings 


to be negotiated. 
Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7? 


vears ol 
14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $57 30 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40% to 5500 
144% hands, extreme range..40 00 to 62 50 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 4500 to 60 on 
15 hands, extreme range.... 5750to 98 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 
_, ce hands, extreme 
bebdsacasdenccsnoses %.00 to 155.00 
6 to. “ie hands, bulk of 
ccocseee © epecbestuhdes 110.00 to 125.00 


Bulk of sales” represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk —— 
represent first-class mules, extra hb 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





varieties | 


; man 


wagons | 


3c | 


112 sacks apples (main- 


dark and | 


of the Southern demand, many new buy- | 


close of last week. The opening supply | 


the | 


were ordinary and medium and were slow | 





A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: California re- 
minds the Eastern man of the elephant 
which the seven blind men went to see—his 
opinion of the state is likely to be formed 
| by the necessarily small part with which 
he comes in contact. Being nearly 700 
miles in length and varying in altitude 
| from sea-level to ne&rly three miles, it 
| presents a variety of climate, soil and 
| products simply bewildering to the ten- 
| derfoot. At one time he may be disgusted | 
| with the wind, heat, black gnats, gravel- 
ly soil and malaria of the Sacramento 
valley, and again, in the higher altitudes, 
| be charmed by the pleasant, even-tem- 
| pered climate, the heavy crops of hay 


| and fruit or the great forests of valuable | 


| timber. 
whose 
|} anything you hear of California, 
| half of what you see." 

| In the northern part of the state 


Surely that 
advice was, 


was an observing 
“Don't believe 
and only 


much 
|} of the country is strewn with lava rock 
i~ cinder-like shale. Although most of 
the land is lying idle from this and other 
reasons, yet the products of the soil, 
mines and forests make a great home and 
foreign commerce. Forty thousand car- 
loads of fruit were shipped out last year 
|Great wheat farms still exist, but are 
not profitable at recent prices of grain. 
The great Stanford vineyard of 3,500 
| ac res, on the Sacramento River, is only a 
| small part of a great ranch of 86,000 acres 
which produces, some seasons, a quarter 
million bushels of wheat, besides 
| sheep, cattle, hogs, horses and fruit, and 
} employing 500 men. 
The ordinary “rancher’’ allows a volun- 
| teer crop of wild oats to follow wheat. 

This is cut for hay. Then the land is 

plowed in winter with a gang of five eight- 
| inch plows and allowed to lie idle the third 
| year. The oats grow spontaneously to the 
| almost total exclusion of all kinds of 
grass and even weeds. The consequence 
\! is, few cattle are raised, as the oats ripen 
in May and are soon worthless for graz- 
ing. Many sheep are wintered in the 
| valley, but are taken to the mountains in 

the spring. The settlers in the foothills 

j irrigate small tracts of land from the 
| mountain streams and raise corn, beans, 
| Ba and fruit, including apples. Many 
| hogs are raised on acorns, a few have 
bells strapped on their necks to enable 
their owners to find them readily. 

The commercial timber is near the 
mountains and usually some distance from 
|railroad. Common lumber sells at the 
mills for about $6 per thousand. The high- 
er grades of yellow pine and “‘sugar’’ pine 
sell for from $25 to $38 at the railroad after 
having cost $8 to transport by wagon 40 
miles. Some companies float their lum- 
ber to the railroad in flumes for 30 or 4 
miles; others have railroads. The sugar 
pine is the most valuable and bears very 
large cones, four inches in diameter by 
fifteen inches in length is not uncommon. 
“Shakes” are invariably made of this va- 
riety and sell at about $7 per thousand. 
The great forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are, of course, remarkable, yet 
trees of more than five or six feet in 
| diameter are seldom seen in the ordinary 
route of travel. A peculiar inhabitant of 
| the Washington forest is a repulsive look- 
ing worm called a “‘slug,’’ which grows to 
a length of six inches by one inch in di- 
ameter. Even the acclimated rancher is 
| careful not to step on one. 
| From the mountains, which connect the 
Cascade and Coast ranges, northward 
| through Oregon and Washington, the cli- 
| mate is cooler and the dry season not so 
long. The weather is seldom very hot or 
prety cold. The rain falls so gently that 
| no gullies are washed in the fields. 
| The Texas, or horn fly, so common in 
Kansas, is also a great pest in Oregon. 
Fruit is dried in houses by artificial heat 
}instead of in the open air. The worst 
| weeds of this region seem to be white 
| clover, which also makes good pasture, 
blackberries and ferns. Red clover is 
| largely raised for hay and, this season at 
least, much of it grew to a length of five 
} and even six feet. The Willamette valley 
| is noted for its hops, wheat, fruit and 
| general fertility, but scarcely any corn is 
| raised. 

j The variety and size of 

| fruit, vegetables and grain of the ‘‘Coast’”’ 
} are indeed remarkable, yet the people in 
} 
| 





| 
}of a 








the flowers, 


| general are scarcely more prosperous than 
those of the less favored Middle West, due 
largely, no doubt, to the high freight 
| rates to the East and the poverty of that 


| greatest of all crops—grass. 0. E. 8 
| 





A FARMERS’ ELEVATOR ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A good deal is 
being said these days about the gigantic 
elevator and grain trust being organized 
by the farmers of Kansas and Nebraska. 
An accurate statement of the situation 
will perhaps be of interest to the readers 
of the RURAL WORLD. The plan con- 
templates an organization of capital and 
brains of the agriculturists of these two 
states. The plan was conceived some 
months ago, but nothing definite was done 
until a few weeks ago when a meeting was 
held at Topeka for a preliminary discus- 
sion of the affair. Thus far no officers 
have been elected. That will come on 
Sept. 15. It is proposed to organize with 
a capital of twenty million dollars, divided 
into shares of ten dollars each. It is be- 
lieved the farmers of the two states most 
interested can easily raise this sum. The 
| organization will then build great ele- 
| vators in different parts of the state for 
| the storage of grain, and the cost will be 
| reduced to the lowest practical point. It 
| will be the intention of the organization to 
benefit the agriculturist primarily, and 
while it will not be in the nature of a 
money-making scheme it is expected to 
yield a handsome profit to the stockhold- 
ers. 

The prime movers of the plan intimate 
that the farmers have been forced to ac- 
tion of this sort by the elevator trust, 
which they assert owns all the elevators 
and transportation facilities in the two 
| States. They assert that to-day the farm- 
| er is forced to sell his grain at the order 
of these elevator managers because he 





claim the farmer loses by this operation. 
This is being urged with some justice and 
much effect in favor of the new plan. At 
the same time, many level-headed peopie 
leok with much suspicion on this new 
move. They assert that the grain-produc- 
ing section of the West is in need of some 
form of relief from the combination of ele- 
vator managers which now undoubtedly 
exists; but they are inclined to think that 
this new plan will not afford the desired 
relief. For instance, the country is well 
supplied with elevators to- -day. Those in 
existence are ample to supply all storage | 
facilities. 
constructs as many more great elevators, 
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there will be inaugurated an era of rate 
cutting which will force the two combina- 
tions to get together and in time the price 
of storing grain will again be advanced to 
a point where the elevators of both sides 
can receive a fair dividend on the invest- 
ment. Upon the same theory that paral- 
leling of railroads is prohibited, this new 
scheme is believed to be a bad one. The 
legislators of Kansas and Nebraska can 
devise a remedy for the elevator evil that 
will afford more relief than the plan of 
this new company. The elevator trust, if 
| one exists, can be forced to comply with 
} the law. 

In any event, it begins to look as if seri- 
ous complications for farmers of the West 
are near. The greatest corn crop in the 
| State's history Is now assured. The stock 
interests are booming and the farmers of 
Nebraska were never so prosperous. The 
quantity of stock coming into the South 
Omaha yards was never so heavy as now, 
and the rates paid for the stock were nev- 
er better. It is singular how high quota- 
tions for finished stock at the local yards 
are. The high prices may be attributed to 
the war, or what not, but the fact re- 
mains that it is not necessary for the 
owners of the great stock ranges in the 
West to cross the Missouri river with their 
fat cattle to-day to obtain fancy prices. 
Nothing like it was ever known in this 
part of the West before, and with the 
great corn crop now maturing, the situa- 
tion is expected to still further improve. 
With situation confronting the Nebraska 
and Kansas farmers, it is really deplor- 
able that they are forced to be figuring 
on the whims of the elevator trust. 

Nebraska. C, PORTER. 


EVAPORATING VEGETABLES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
much interested in the timely and able ar- 
ticles on sorghum. The home-made fruit 
evaporator described recently was a val- 
uable contribution. Now will some one 
who knows tell us something about the 
evaporation—or desiccation—of vegetables. 
especially potatoes. In this climate it is 
much easier to raise vegetables than to 
keep them after they are mature. Then in 
sending to market one has to pay frei&ht 
on so much water. Why not condense and 





evaporate the water and pack in neat 
handy packages? 

Is it not practicable to finish sorghum 
syrup in the fruit evaporator by means of 
hot air, avoiding the danger of scorching 
at the finish? a. %. 

Phillips Co., Ark. 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Some twenty-eight hundred years ago 
ene of the greatest lawgivers of China, 
upon being asked what was the greatest 
enemy of mankind, answered, ‘“Ignor- 
ance.”’ At this day there is no reasonable 
excuse for the lack of an education. Pub- 
lic schools are everywhere; institutions for 
private instruction are plenty and a thor- 
oughly practical business education, that 
will net its possessor a fair salary, can be 
mastered within a few months at small 
expense, Young people of either sex, no 
difference what their position in life may 
now be, should acquire a complete busi- 
ness training at a good scheol, such as 
was established in St. Louis in 1876 by 
Prof. Hayward, and which is widely and 
favorably known as Hayward's Shorthand 
and Business College, suites 21% to 224 Odd 
Fellows’ Building, St. Louis. These school- 
rooms are among the best in the country; 
Prof. Hayward, the principal, is unsur- 
passed as an educator, and his corps of 
assistants are able in each line. Gradu- 
ates are always in demand, and it is rec- 
ommended that young men and women 
who desire reliable, practical and popular 
business knowledge with which they can 
earn good money, should at once address, 
as above, for full particulars. 


CLEAN GRAIN FOR SEED 





It seems almost unnecessary to remind 
grain growers of the necessity of thor- 
oughly cleaning grain before sowing. Ev- 
ery farmer learns the lesson well that 
“whatsoever man soweth that shall he 
also reap;”’ but it is, nevertheless, true 
that a great deal of seed grain is sown 
which is far below what it should be, both 
as to freedom from ‘‘foul seeds’’ and as to 
power of reproduction. 

Farmers planting corn make it a point 
to plant only the full, plump, large and 
bright kernels from the middle of the cob, 
shelling off the ends. It is quite as im- 
portant that the same care should be ex- 
ercised with wheat, oats, rye, flaxseed—in 
fact every grain the farmer puts into the 
ground to reproduce its kind. By this 
prccess of selection, so simple that a child 
can understand it, and yet so far-reaching 
that it engages the attention of experts 
who devote years to its study, the grain 
growers of America can not only prevent 
deterioration in the crops, but actually 
improve the character and quality of the 
grain. 

The theory of this lesson is easily incul- 
cated. Every farmer already understands 
it, and the practical application lies in a 
simple, rational, inexpensive grain clean- 
ing apparatus which the farmer can use 
at his leisure, and with little labor, get his 
seed grain in readiness for the next year’s 
crop. 

It is claimed that the Minneapolis Grain 
Cleaner is such a machine, Don't fail to 
write for testimonials and special prices 
direct from manufacturer to farmers. Ad- 
dress Minneapolis Grain Cleaner Co., 222 
South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIVING ON AN EXPERIMENT FARM. 





To most persons, even those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, the name ‘“Experi- 
ment Farm,” has only a vague signifi- 
cance. They have, it is true, a general 
idea of experiments being made in connec- 
tion with farming, but as that is the 
identical business in which they them- 
selves are occupied, they feel little inter- 





has no storage facilities of his own. They 


est in anything but the success of their 
own private work in this line. 

It is possible their attention might be 
, Stimulated if they could know just what 
, an experiment farm looks like, how it is 
managed, in what its experiments consist, 
and above all its results. 

Other Experiment Stations, and there 
are many of them, in this country and 
| in Europe, are devoted-to the settlement 
of a great variety of questions. Here at 
Southern Pines, N. C., the investigations 
are conducted along @ single line. The one 
question asked of the fruits and vege- 
tables grown is “‘What precise combina- 
tion of fertilizers do you like best?”” And 
this question is put each season twenty 
times to each fruit and vegetable. It is 
presumed that the answers, repeated year 
, after year, especiall when d up, 
cannot fail to have great and permanent 








If the farmers’ organization | value. 


It is an interesting fact that this experi- 


those now in use will remain idle. Then , ment farm is the most extensive in the 


world, that is devoted to this single ob- 
ject. 

The farm at Southern Pines is in two 
divisions—the fruit department and the 
vegetable department, situated om the 
Seaboard Air Line, about two miles from 
the village of Southern Pines, and about 
the same distance from Pinehurst. 

The two departments are about a quar- 
ter of a mile apart, each enclosed by wire 
fence, stayed to posts painted white and 
set about twelve feet. The entrances are 
at the four corners through white arches, 
bearing in the one case the words: “Ex- 
perimental Farm of the N. C. State Horti- 
cultural Society Fruit Department,’ in 
the other the saine, only “Vegetable De- 
partinent.”’ 

In the vegetable department the ground 
is laid off in plots of exactly one-twentieth 
of an acre. Twenty of these plots stretch- 
ing across the farm, are devoted to each 
vegetable. Each plot is marked off at the 
corners with low white posts, or as the 
workmen call them “stobs."" An outlook 
over the place gives an impression at first 
of a cemetery with numerous but very 
narrow, white grave stones. 

At intervals, running between the se- 
ries of plots, are drives, which also go 
next the fence. All around and up and 
down, giving a fine chance for observa- 
tion. 

In each plot is also stuck up what fur- 
ther serves to carry out the idea of the 
cemetery—a white standard with a cross 
piece, on which is recorded, in what seem 
to the uninitiated, to be hieroglyphics, the 
burial in that plot of so much nitrogen, 
so much potash so much phosphate, lime 
or green manure. For instance plot 1, of 
every vegetable experiment series re- 
ceives every year the same fertilizing 
PNGL, whether it is corn, potatoes, pea- 
nuts, artichokes or whatever else may be 


grown. Plot 2, is always KNGL; Plot 3, 
KPGL: Plot 4, KPNL; Plot 7, and 13-0 


Plot 20-3 (KPN) GL. 

These symbols KPNGL look as if some- 
body had been trying to erect all these 
monuments to the author and poet ‘“Kip- 
ling,”’ and had left out the I's. But it is 
easy to remember that P means phos- 
phate, N means nitrogen, G means green 
manure, L means lime and only K gives 
us no hint of what it does mean—potash. 
Thinking of Kainit will help to place it, 
and also knowing that the Latin for pot- 
ash is kalium. 

Plots 7 to 13 are never fertilized. All the 
plots up to 8 are imperfectly fertilized, 
having one or more of the five fertilizers 


left out. Plot 8 is made the basis for an 
interesting series. For imstance, it re- 
ceives the regular normal quantity of 


each of the essential five ingredients. 
Plots 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 are fertilized with 
this same normal! complete fertilizer, only 
the form of potash is changed in each to 
show the effect of different varieties of K 
(potash), while plots 8, 14, 15 and 16 show 
the effect of different quantities of potash. 
Plots 8 and 18 show the effect of double 
quantity of nitrogen. 
Plots 8 and 17 show the effect of twice 
the amount of phosphoric acid. 
Plots 19 and 4% have twice and three 
times as much as 8 of all three, potash, 
phosphate and nitrogen with lime and 
green manuring in addition. 
In each experiment, for instance, pota- 
toes, there are twenty experiments, some 
conducted to show how to raise potatoes, 
and others to show how not to raise them, 
some to show what will happen if you 


use too little fertilizer, and others to 
show what will happen if you use too 
much. 


Looking over a growing field, the visitor 
will see, as he might expect, Plots 7 and 13 
with very scant growth—the result of no 
fertilization, and in the other plots, vary- 
ing results, according to the amounts of 
complete fertilizer and to the kind of veg- 
etable. Plot 8, the normal plot, the base 
of all the series, will not always show the 
same degree of fertility, though always 
the same amounts and the same fertilizers 
use used. It depends on the vegetables, 
for vegetables have taste, and know what 
is good for them, and they choose their 
food with unerring discrimination. What 
suits a sweet potato may not exactly suit 
corn, the mixture that suits asparagus 
may not be relished by peanuts. So that 
the same food ration does not always 
show the same results all through the 
plots. 

However, Plots 19 and 20 where the dose 
of the essentials is two and three times 
the ncrmal supply, can usually be counted 
on to give the largest yields. As the ne- 
groes say, “Accordin’ to de manure, ac- 
cordin’ to de crop."’ 

The plots from 1 to 7 inclusive are all 
deficient in fertilizer and lack some one 
thing and some another, and exhibit often 
the effect of this deficiency to a marked 
degree. 

One will wonder why all these failures, 
and will learn on investigation that they 
are intended failures, and as lessons, are 
as valuable as the richest yields. 

On a well conducted experiment farm 
there are plenty of failures, but no mis- 
takes. 

LEORA BETTISON ROBINSON. 


LIGHTNING’S HAVOC. 


The July meteorological report of the 
Missouri section of the U. 8. Weather Bu- 
reau records considerable destruction of 
property by lightning, the death of one 
person and injury of several more. 

On the 8th of July a house near Ironton, 
Iron Co., was struck by lightning and two 
persons injured. On the 10th three men 
were seriousby injured and a mule killed 
by lightning near New Palestine in Coop- 
er County. At Avalon, Livingston County, 
a barn was burned and three horses killed 
by lightning on the 12th of the month. 
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STEEL FENCING. 


QE WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“ 


0. K. Harry Steel Works 


HAY GALE TIE. 





St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NO. 1 COOKER. 





MISSOURI CROPS. 


BARTON ©O., 8. W. MO.—We are hav- 
ing some very dry weather and the corn 
crop will be light. Oats and flax were 
good. The hay is good and we are having 
fine hay weather. The most of it will be 
baled or stacked this week. 

Aug. 2. J. W. NORMAN, 

MARION CO., N. E. MO.—Though the 
wheat promised well early in the season, 
the fly destroyed some and materially in- 
jured a great amount, some few fields be- 
ing free. The grain is better than a year 
ago. Oats are good and saved in fine con- 
dition; never better. Peaches wiil be in- 
jured by the drouth. Apples are falling 
badly. JOHN J. SUTER. 

Aug. 22 


RALLS CO., N. Wl MO.—In this vicin- 
ity we have had it extremely dry through 
July and August, also high, hot winds 
blowing unusually hard. J. M. CLINE. 

Aug. 22. 


LACLEDE CoO., 8. CENTRAL MO.—We 
have had four weeks of dry, hot weather 
that has greatly damaged the corn, the 
late corn being practically burned up. 

Aug. 24. J. M. RAGLAND. 


JASPER CO., 8. W. MO.—The dry 
weather has injured the corn. Two more 
seasonable rains would have made it a 
good crop. J. C. McKAY. 

Aug. 4. 


HOWELL CO., 8. CENTRAL MO.—Six 
weeks of dry weather and little rainfall 
last winter have caused great reduction in 
the condition of the corn crop. Four 
weeks ago crops never looked better, but 


soon nothing but very early corn will 
yield anything. c. H. DRYER. 
Aug. 2. 


SCHUYLER CO., N. E. MO.—The corn 
worm has appeared in late corn in great 
numbers. It is too early to estimate the 
damage done. Late potatoes are almost 
a failure. The continued hot sun is bak- 
ing the apples on the trees. A moderately 
cool wave is badly needed. 

Aug. 20, J. L. HAMILTON. 

A TIE FOR FODDER. 

One of the users of the Scientific Corn 
Harvester writes us: 

“T notice in the farm papers a demand 
for a tie for bundles of fodder cut by an 
ordinary corn harvester. I have provided 
myself with a very simple device which 
makes my Scientific Harvester the equal, 
if not the superior, of any self-binder I 
ever saw, although it does not cost one- 
fifth as much, 





The device (as shown in the drawing) 
ecnsists of a piece of hardwood % inches 
square, % inch thick, with a hole in the 
center large enough to admit the ordinary 
binder twine. A knot is tied in one end of 
the twine to prevent the block from slip- 
ping off. To tie a bundle, pass the but- 
ton end of twine around bundle, draw the 
twine tight and pass the free end of twine 
once around and under the button, and 
the tie is made. This can be done very 
quickly and makes a perfect tie. Those 








At Gallatin, Daviess County, a young 
lady was killed by lightning on the 19th. 


near Mt. Vernon, Lawrence County, and 
on the 24th of the month a cow was killed 
by lightning near Jackson, Cape Girar- 
deau County, and, near Lamar in Vernon 
County, a church was burned and several 
head of cattle were killed. 


THE LAGRANGE COoO., of LaGrange, 
Ill., open their advertising campaign else- 
where in this issue announcing a first- 
class farm wagon at the remarkable price 
of only $48.50, freight paid to any station 
east of Mississippi River. They are clear- 
ly confident that the offer is an attractive 
one for they propose to refund money if 
purchaser is not satisfied. They also fur- 
nish a bank reference, so that it would 
appear one ran no risk whatever in order- 
ing. 

We trust many readers of the RURAL 
WORLD will interest themselves in this 
offer and mention this paper in wrtiing. 


WASHINGTON CO., 8. E. MO.—It has 
been very dry and corn is badly damaged, 





also clover and timothy. WM. RIEHL. 
Aug. 23. ’ 


On the 22nd a horse and a calf were killed ' there is no waste accompanying its use. 





ties with string attached can be strung on 
a wire and attached to the seat of the 
harvester within easy reach. It can also 
be easily loosened when desired, and the 
tle complete (both string and button) 
saved and used again from season to sea~ 
son.”’ 

The manufacturers of the Scientific Corn 
Harvester are making these blocks or but- 
tons and will send 500, without string, free 
with each cash order for a machine. We 
note, by the way, that the Scientific is 
proving more popular this season than 
ever. 

As will be observed by the cut, this ma- 
chine is drawn by one horse, and cuts two 
rows of corn at each passage. The operat- 
ors sit upon the safety seats and gather 


the corn into bundles as it is 
cut off by the long, keen and) 
specially constructed knives. When 


each operator has gathered a convenient 
bundle, he steps off the machine and 
places the bundle in the shock, and repeats 
the operation. 





The operation is fast and easy, and with 
the safety shafts and safety seats, is made 
absolutely safe to both horse and man. 
This harvester is free from the objection 
of knocking off the ears of over ripe corn; 


Mounted on low, broad-faced wheels the 
draft is light, even in the heaviest corn. 
When not in use the knife wings may be 
folded up and the harvester can be stored 
away in comparatively little space. Above 
all, the price is so reasonable that the man 
with comparatively a few acres of corn 
can afford to own one. Its use results in 
great economy in the handling of corn 
crop. 

Write to the Foos Mfg. Co., Springfic!td, 
O., for a catalog, etc. 


GUARANTEED GOODS. 


When purchasing from a firm that is 
known to be reliable, it is a good thing 
to have the sellers warrant that the ar- 
ticle bought is not only all it is represent- 
ed to be, but that the principal parts are 
guaranteed for a certain specified period. 
That such a warantee is desirable none 
will question; but, when one goes farther 
and gets an article of strictly high class 
quality at 2 to 40 per cent less than is 
asked for no better, or perhaps inferior 
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need not remain in doubt—a large saving 
is made, the guarantee thrown in, as it 
were, while the article ordered is unas- 
sailable as to quality. 

Reference is made above to the line of 
vehicles sold ‘direct to user” by Chas. C. 
Clark & Co., 2 South First (Main) street. 
St. Louis, whose buggy card will be found 
in another column, wherein a big bargain 
is offered. This firm is reliably quoted: 
their business dealings in past with con- 
sumers has been satisfactory, while they 
are in a position to save customers # 
heavy percentage even on a single buggy 
Their advertisement should be noted and 
a catalog at once asked for. 











LITERARY NOTES. 





It is interesting to note how great 4 
change has come over the character of 
the “‘Delineator.” For 2% years it has 
stood foremost as the popular fashion and 
home magazine. Now, without abandon- 
ing its pre-eminence in that. direction 
each number demonstrates that in it~ 
other features it is seeking to prove itself 
the equal of any of the high class periodi- 
cals. Among the practical September ar- 
ticles are “Preserving by New Methods, 
by Edna Witherspoon; “Farming for 
Women,” by Mrs. Moses P. Handy, ani 
“Russian Cross-Stitch Embroidery,”’ with 
@ page illustration in colors. “Pekin; I(s 
Life and People,” is illustrated with rare 
and authentic pictures gathered by Isaac 
Taylor Headland during his ten year: 
professorship in Pekin Universit) 
“Charles Lamb and His Dream Children’ 
will touch every mother heart with the in- 
finite pathos of a love unsatisfied. Twen- 
ty other practical articles and more than 
one hundred sketches of day 
styles round out its monthly Offering to 
practical yet sometimes perplexed wome!! 


“Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly” [fv 
September illustrates the possibilities of 
@ magazine which aims to keep in touch 
with the serious interests of the more in- 
telligent men and women of to-day, °° 
well as to amuse every reader by cleve'- 
ress and variety. The leading article is * 
personal record of almost unparalleled ad- 
venture, written by W. Walton, chic! 
quartermaster of our navy, who shared 
with Lieut. Gillmore a captivity of more 
than eight months among the Filipinos 
Thrilling as a story, the narrative give 
one a new insight into the character of 
the Filipino people. The much talked of 
Wu Ting Fang, Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington, contributes an intelligent pape" 
upon his own people, and this is reinfore- 
ed by an article telling just the facts 





about the Boxers which few people kno, 





goods, the choice of where to purchase | 


and everybody wants to know. 
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